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We must fight, and that does not apply only to the young men 
who go to war. We must fight against subversive doctrines, 
against defeatism, against panic, against undue optimism, 
against weariness of war. We must fight, without weakness 
and without cessation, until we know that we have done 
what was required of us to sweep tyranny from the face of 
the earth, and to restore Christian civilization. The cause is 
perhaps the greatest which the human race was ever called 
upon to defend. Those who come after us will say 


whether we were worthy of it. 


SIR EDWARD BEATTY, G.B.E., K.C., LL.D. 
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books make delightful first experiences in reading. 
THE BOOK OF CLOTHES— 
From the furs of ~_ cave man and Eskimo, and 
on Soe f the Tropics, to the story of 
today’s wool, cotton, linen, silk and rayon. 
THE BOOK OF FOOD— 
The principal articles of food—how they were 
procured in the —_ long ago and how we 
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@ Adds Vitamins A, B, C to 
your hair 


@ No more uncomfortable 
heat 


@ No more strong chemicals 
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lotions 
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Other Waves from $1.95 up 
Conditioning Cream Oil 


bathes each hair in re-vitalizing, rejuvenating oils. Producing 
a wave of genuine beauty even on harsh, dry, brittle, white 
and unmanageable hair. 
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Leroy Beauty Salons 
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ROOMS WITH BATH 


Single room 
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Four in a room, per person 


:: COFFEE SHOP 


Located on Lobby Floor. Breakfast from 25c; Luncheon from 35c; Dinner from 50c. 
Make your home for the Convention at Headquarters. 
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EDITORIAL 


CARRY ON! 


S ONE listens to the radio or reads newspaper re- 

ports possibly the fact which registers itself more 

than any other is that the citizens of London 
and the social services seem to be carrying on despite 
the intimacy and personal experience with a world of 
widespread war, oppression, bloodshed and brutality. 
To these people the war is far more real than it was,— 
so real that it tinges almost everything written and said 
on every subject. President Roosevelt, in his speech of 
acceptance of the presidential nomination, used these 
words: 


“In times like these—in times of great tension, of 
great crisis—the compass of the world narrows to a single 
fact. The fact which dominates our world is the fact of 
armed aggression .. . aimed at the form of government, 
the kind of society that we in the United States have 
chosen and established for ourselves. It is a fact which 
no one longer doubts—which no one is longer able to 
ighore. ... That is the fact which dominates our world 
and which dominates the lives of all of us, each and every 
one of us. In the face of the danger which confronts our 
time, no individual retains or can hope to retain, the 
right of personal choice which free men enjoy in times 
of peace. He has a first obligation to serve in the defense 
of our institutions of freedom—a first obligation to 
serve his country. . . . Today all private plans, all private 
lives have been in a sense repealed by an over-riding 
public danger. ... 


“Democracy can thrive only when it enlists the de- 
votion of those whom Lincoln called the common people. 
Democracy can hold that devotion only when it ade- 
quately respects their dignity by so ordering society as 
to assure to the masses of men and women reasonable 
security and hope for themselves and for their children.” 


Yes national, individual and spiritual forces must 
have one all-embracing aim and endeavor to meet this 
threat. This demands the highest type of leadership the 
schools have ever met. And so it is with a measure of 
deep conviction that we urge our members to carry-on 
as vigorously and sincerely as in their power lies. It is 


possible that never before has the need been so great 
for our members not only to carry-on teaching the 
subjects of the curriculum but to meet together when- 
ever possible for discussion and interchange of opinion 
on matters of common interest to education. It seems to 
us also that it is an error, during this time of national 
and international stress, for those employed in social 
services to cancel conventions or meetings. Granted 
that the main aim before us all is to win the war, the 
fact of the matter is that every educational system must 
be a vital element in this endeavor: not only must we 
continue to give of our best in educating and training 
the millions of boys and girls in the schools themselves, 
but we must develop at all times the idea that education 
is vitally concerned with national defence. National 
defence these days does not merely include the main- 
tenance and equipment in a material way of the mili- 
tary, naval and air forces. Does it not mean the adapta- 
tion of institutions and agencies to ensure the utilization 
to the utmost of the nation’s resources, both human and 
material, the development through education of the 
capabilities of the people for individual and social well- 
being, not amongst the least of which is the conserva- 
tion of educational and spiritual values in this material- 
istic world? 


HE whole nation must now be a unit, so that fac- 
tory workers, welfare workers, police and all other 
vocational groups, whether employed directly or 

indirectly by the state, shall feel themselves one, with 
the sole aim and endeavor to carry-on until victory is 
won. This spirit is what so permeates many of the 
utterances of the leaders of Britain at the present time. 
The factory worker building planes, the miner digging 
coal, the worker at the blast furnace and all trades, vo- 
cations and professions feel themselves, so to speak, in 
the front line standing as one with the boys in the fight- 
ing forces, striving thus to preserve and conserve their 
lives. The agencies of education must be utilized with a 
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view to meeting most satisfactorily the international 
emergency. Teacher, your nation needs you now to do 
a good job in the schools, to teach good citizenship in a 
more vivid manner than ever before, to develop unity 
of aim in your own little community, striving at all 
times to curb any tendency towards detachment and 
laissez-faire. Neutrality doesn’t pay anyway, as has been 
illustrated in the case of Denmark, Norway, Holland, 
Belgium, Luxemburg, Roumania, et al. Arnold once 
said that “Neutrality with regard to Christianity is 
open hostility”. This sentiment may well be applied to 
the present situation. Let none of us sit on the apparent 
ly comfortable seat labelled “neutrality”; it may turn 
out to rest on a box of dynamite. 


LL in all, therefore, we suggest that any attempt or 
growing tendency for teachers’ conventions to hi- 
bernate “for the duration of the War” should be 

strongly resisted. Education must be kept to the fore- 
front more than ever, and in passing might we suggest 
that the A.T.A. is trying to set an example in this 
regard. The temptation was real, and it would have 
been so-easy, to abandon the idea of “stepping on it” 
this year with respect to a province wide organization 
of the fall conventions Certainly it would have saved 
money, the Executive might have avoided a lot of 
trouble, even grief. But it would have just amounted to 
making a bow to expediency, while national defence 
and the preservation of the democratic way of life de- 
mand that we take a leaf out of the Old Country book 
—‘“business as usual”. 


+ +  & 


ROLLING ALONG 


LUF quote from a letter to us by a leading educationist 
in the United States: 

“IT hope that the new mutual understanding 
defence programmes between Canada and the 
United States will result in closer co-operation 
between our educational forces.” 


We endorse heartily the hope expressed above, that 
the new mutual understanding in defence programmes 
will help forward mutual activities or understandings 
in a much wider sphere than in defence and war mat- 
ters. Our brethren to the south are realizing with us 
that the British Empire and the United States have 
bonds which bind them spiritually and educationally 
and -nationally. As Prime Minister Winston Churchill 
recently stated: “Like Old Man River, it just keeps 
rolling along”—rolling along with the irresistible force 
of a mighty river, sometimes bursting the levees and 
flooding far and near. The brotherhood is bound to de- 
velop more intensely than in the past and surely the 
instruments for such development must and will come 
by and through educational institutions and educational 
authorities. This, amongst other reasons, is why the 
teachers of Alberta welcome the aggressive leaders from 
the United States, so full of energy, initiative and ex- 
perience gained by experimentation in matters educa- 
tional. We, as Canadians, realizing our common herit- 
age, gladly sit at the feet of our guests to learn of them, 
ney, good fellowship and interchange opinion with 
them 
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DR. SAMUEL EVERETT 


particularly interested in the Social Studies and the 

curriculum of the secondary schools. In 1936-38 he was 
director of the Northwestern-Evanston Experimental Unit, 
Evanston Township High School; a member of the Civic 
Education Staff, National Educational Association, Wash- 
ington, D.C. in 1939-40; and President of the Society for 
Curriculum Study, U.S.A. in 1940-41. 

Dr. Everett’s work as a member of the Civic Education 
staff led him to visit many secondary schools in the United 
States, the purpose of these visits being to find the finest ex- 
amples of democratic, public education. 

In addition to his work on various committees, Dr. Ever- 
ett is author of Democracy Faces the Future. 

Dr. Everett is scheduled to speak at those conventions 
held between September 30 and October 12. 


D> EVERETT, a graduate of Columbia University, is 
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The PHILOSOPHY of the NEW SCHOOL 


An Address given at the Easter Convention by DR. E. T. McSWAIN of Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Illinois 


gained increasing control over nature and physical en- 

vironment. Recent surveys force us to recognize the un- 
precedented: progress which has been made in technology. 
The National Resources Commission in the publication 
Technological Trends set forth striking evidence that even 
greater changes in industry are ahead of us. When we ex- 
amine the reports prepared by leaders in the social sciences 
to ascertain the improvement man has made in the area of 
human relations, we find that relatively little progress has 
been made in past centuries. The ever-widening gap between 
technological advance and the improvement in our ability to 
live one with another present a crucial problem. Democracy 
as a way of social living cannot survive in any country unless 
achievements in social values and in human relations keep 
pace with technological development. 


T ssined the application of applied science man has 


The unique function of education in a democracy is to 
foster the development of the child and the adult so that 
each may acquire desirable values and attitudes in the area 
of human relations. The school faces the challenge, greater 
today than ever before, to help children learn how to live 
ever more creatively and co-operatively. The elementary 
school receives the child before he has been conditioned too 
severely by the relative static social values of home ‘and early 
community life. The child enters school in eagerness to dis- 
cover -what may be found within the institution supported 
by the interest and taxes of adults. Too early does the child 
become confused by the unrealistic requirements and regi- 
mented program. Conformity to prescribed standards of 
work and behavior engages most of the learner’s attention. 
To play the game in order to retain one’s social status be- 
comes increasingly the child’s major responsibility. Such a 
militaristic program of schooling is in conflict with the evo- 
lutionary values and principles of democracy. The child is 
promoted from the typical elementary school with a mind 
patterned largely by the edicts of adults. His social values 
and attitudes have been acquired from present and past eul- 
tures without being subjected to reflective thinking. Dare our 
society continue to permit the schools to prepare children to 
live so, inadequately in a democracy? Current life with its 
complexities and social conflicts and tensions reveals the 
necessity for the school to help the pupil develop a creative 
mind and the desire and ability to live on the basis of think- 
ing, unshackled from the thwarting effects of imposed cul- 
tures and standards. The elementary school that attempts to 
serve the flexibility of the growing child has a distinct service 
to render. To offer the child a school environment that fails 
to encourage the development of a creative mind and an in- 
tegrated personality is intellectually and socially dishonest. 


Persons working in the new school are striving in every 
way to meet the demands that democracy makes of the 
school. Improvement in personality, the ability to live even 
better with one’s self and with others, emotional stability, 
social sensitivity as well as functional knowledges and skills 
are accepted as minimum essentials. The program of the new 
school is evaluated in terms of the child and his social inter- 
acting. The child and the teacher occupy the key position. 

1l other persons render effective service in the degree that 
the learning environment offers maximum opportunity for 
growth of each individual—physical, social, emotional and 
mental. Every child is encouraged to look upon the school as 
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a social laboratory in which. he finds people interested -in his 
problems and who are willing to help him discover meaningful 
purposes and useful interests, and to look upon learning.as 
an adventure. This recommendation for the individual does 
not imply that the child will become highly competitive,-er 
th:t he will acquire unsocial values or a false concept-of ‘self, 
Living, working and learning in a social group rather thamin 
a “schoolish” setting, the child has greater. incentive: and 
opportunity to interpret his individuality in terms of his own 
welfare and the welfare of others. Social colenetniiy h is-as 
respectable as academic achievement. 


It is relatively easy to adopt popular symbols of com- 
munication without comprehending their true functional 
meaning. The term “‘new’”’, used when speaking of schools 
where the development of the whole child is the major ob- 
jective, has been the gateway for much unjust criticism One 
striking characteristic of many adults is the tendency to be 
skeptical of any change in community agencies dealing with 
the intangibles of human relations. The recognition and ready 
acceptance of change in the area of industry are due to the 
fact that the products of change are quickly available, and 
under high-powered salesmanship and_ advertising, we force 
ourselves to desire these achievements. Our unwillingness to 
apply the scientific method in social institutions and io revise 
our program and procedures in the light of pertinent facts 
has forced major conflicts and tensions upon us. The philoso- 
phy of the new school has been formulated in agreement 
with the findings of recent research in biology, psychology 
and sociology. 


Modern education is basically sound in theory and--as 
applied by some teachers is most practicable. One effective 
way to retard imperative changes in school policies and pro- 
cedures is to doubt the validity of the new practices and to 
express criticism based on personal opinion and outworn edu? 
cational values. Constructive criticism is dependent upon @ 
creative mind; negative criticism flows freely Without :muth 
thinking. The new school is subjected to severe criticism by 
those who have made little or no effort to examine the-prin- 
ciples underlying the work of the school. Lower scholarship;, 
disregard for essential knowledges and skills, uncontrolle 
freedom, and shoddy work habits are some of the complaints 
frequently expressed regarding our experimental schools 
There may be two major reasons for such views.. One is the 
failure of the critic to understand the objectives of the mod- 
ern school and to examine the principles of child growth and 
learning incorporated in the teacher’s relation to the. child; 
the other (in some ways the more important and serious 
one) is the misconception by too many teachers of. the. 
philosophy of the modern school and the misapplication in. 
the classroom of basic principles of creative teaching. Too. 
frequently teachers have been encouraged by administrators, 
supervisors, and the professional climate of opinion.to apply: 
modern education before teachers have acquired a functional 
comprehension of its true meaning. Haste in using ‘what 
appears to be professionally respectable, leads to shoddy. in- 
struction and effects faulty learnings by the child. It is 
unintelligent and professionally dishonest to expect teachers 
to use principles in teaching which they do not properly 
understand or in which they have no faith. In more cases 
than we care to admit, such procedure has effected: low 
quality of scholarship by teacher and pupils. In classes where 
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the teacher reveals a fair comprehension of child develop- 
ment and the principles of purposeful learning, we find 
children learning more subject matter, acquiring higher 
standards of workmanship and appreciating the adventurous 
spirit in learning and living. The school is accepted by the 
child as a place to experience joyous and creative living. 


It appears that a reinterpretation of the teaching process 
should be made by educators and laymen. Many use the 
word “teach” to indicate a process of imparting subject 
matter and important skills to others, especially children. 
Teaching in its fullest meaning denotes the process of guiding 
ever more intelligently others engaged in the task of appro- 
priating what appears to be the best from past and present 
cultures. Children should be encouraged to recognize the 
teacher as a guide and a friend. The child needs to recognize 
and accept his responsibility to educate himself through the 
solution of problems and the learning of content and skills in 
carrying on what seems to him—with the help of his teacher 
—to be significant and worthwhile in terms of their contribu- 
tions to his experiences. The teacher—‘educational coun- 
sellor’—teaches most intelligently and productively in the 
degree that he makes it possible for children to teach them- 
selves more and more by intrinsic purposes and values. The 
educational counsellor in the modern school strives co-oper- 
atively to help children live and work in an enriched, chal- 
lenging environment in order that each may be motivated by 
worthwhile purposes, and may search for and choose wisely 
the content and skills with which to develop his abilities and 
interests on an ever higher level of personal worth and social 
usefulness, It is important that we help parents and teachers 
to see that this interpretation of teaching is not easy to apply 
in the classroom. It is necessary that one possess a broad 
background of present and past cultures, an understanding 
of child development, and be skilful in using creative tech- 
niques of instruction. The teacher, who is capable of guiding 
children in the light of these principles, finds his work most 
interesting. He receives as much, if not more, from the 
children as he is able to give to the pupils. Working with 
children and adults becomes an art and an adventure. Schools 
in which teachers, influenced by the pressure of administra- 
tion, supervision or community demands, teach children 
only what we now think pupils must learn, greatly retard 
and in many cases limit the acquisition of appropriate learn- 
ing by children. 


Experience is the source of all worthwhile learning either 
for the child or the adult. The quality of the experience is 
determined by the significance of purpose, the use of ade- 
quate criteria in selecting the experience, and by the ability 
to use the relation of anticipated outcomes to present and 
future needs and goals. The theory advocated by Dr. Kil- 
patrick that the child learns only what he accepts to act on, 
is fundamental. We are unable to give children knowledges 
of social values. We must help children discover the need for 
content and ever-refined values in each and every act of 
social interacting. Persons who work with children in the 
modern school are most careful to see that the pupils dis- 
cover the appropriate incentive to select worthy experience 
and to act on thinking and feeling when carrying on an 
experience. Intelligent selection of experiences in a great 
variety of related fields is accepted in the modern school as 
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a significant function. There are times when it may be neces- 
sary for the teacher to select the experience if, in his judg- 
ment, he considers the experience so important to the wel- 
fare of boys and girls that something may be lost if it is 
not presented. Generally the selecting is a co-operative enter- 
prise in which children and teacher share with proper re- 
spect for each other. 


“Children are permitted to follow their interests in the 
progressive school” is an expression often heard from those 
who desire to criticize the new school. We should not and 
we cannot depend solely on the immediate interest revealed 
by pupils. The teacher as a guide is obliged to help the 
learners to discover many and varied interests about which 
they would not be aware if left to themselves. It is import- 
ant, however, that those of us who work with children keep 
clearly in mind that selection of experiences by the teacher 
should be arrived at through the use of intrinsic guides by 
the learner. The modern school is as much concerned with 
the process of learning and the quality of thinking done by 
the child as with content learned. When the quality of the 
learning process is raised to ever higher levels of intelligent 
interacting by the learner, we need not be too skeptical of 
the amount and use of subject matter learned. Achievement 
in content and skills is an inevitable correlative of improve- 
ment in the quality and use of the learning process. Creative 
teaching is the process of helping the individual to discover 
more worthwhile things to do, to be ever more intelligent in 
selecting what is to be done, to apply subjective evaluation 
in carrying on worthwhile activities, and to examine the 
achievement in terms of personal and group welfare. 


Knowledges and skills are essential to intelligent partici- 
pation in democratic living. In the past we have determined 
the importance of content and skill by adult values rather 
than in terms of their functional meanings for the child. It 
seems unfair to ask children to attempt to learn that which 
they cannot understand as having function value for them. 
In fact, they do not learn it in the truest sense, unless they 
can use it. To learn something that one cannot use with 
meaning and significance constitutes an unnecessary waste 
in human resources. In the typical school, content and skills 
seem to be more important than learning how to think, how 
to be intelligent in selecting, how to be increasingly self- 
reliant, how to learn under the motivation of personal values 
—not imposed values, and how to live richly and fully with 
self and others. Academic achievement is considered the all 
important goal. Methods used appear to be justified by the 
amount of academic achievement on the part of the pupils. 
We cannot emphasize too strongly to those who are skeptical 
of the new school that subject matter and skills have a 
strategic place in the program of the school. They should, 
however, be accepted as useful tools and materials for im- 
proving one’s self and increasing one’s understanding of the 
environment in which one lives. 

One who visits in a school where the basic principles of 
child development are properly applied will observe children 
learning and developing more subject matter and developing 
higher standards of workmanship. The observer is able to 
see how functional subjects and skills are learned by the 
pupils through using them to arrive at goals significant and 
dynamic to the individual. The evidence that children are 
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living and learning so that creative minds are being de- 
veioped is striking. A creative mind and a well-integrated 
personality are indispensable for living in a democracy. This 
provides a profound challenge to those who work with chil- 
dren in the modern school. 


Emotional stability is a minimum essential to persons 
living in our complex society with its great array of tensions 
and pressures. Feelings play an important part in the child’s 
or adult’s life. The report, Emotions and the Educative 
Process, published by the American Council on Education 
sets forth evidence to show how important emotions are in 
one’s living. It may be correct to say that we live more in 
terms of our emotions than in light of our knowledges. The 
emotional development of children has been sadly neglected 
in the public schools. The use of marks, honor rolls, com- 
petitive charts, and promotion schemes increase emotional 
tensions for more children than we realize. Children kept so 
busy trying to be what the school wants them to be have 
little or no opportunity to be themselves. If we are to respect 
the emotional development of the child, we must strive in 
every way to help him learn to live normally. 


Our lock-step system of grade organization is a handicap 
to those who believe in continuous growth and development 
of children. Many schools are now grouping children into 
social groups with no grade symbol or stigma. The teacher, 
when properly qualified, is permitted to remain with the 
group for two years or more. It seems reasonable that the 
teacher at the end of the first year is in a better position 
in terms of her understanding of the group than someone 
new and unacquainted. 


Parents should be urged to examine the artificial pres- 
sures found in schools in order to ascertain their effects on 
the child’s emotional life. The artificial devices which pro- 
duce undue stress and strain in the typical school have been 
greatly modified or are no longer a part of the program of 
the modern school. We find children working together in 
social groups rather than in academic groups. Marks and 
other extreme types of academic evaluations have been re- 
placed by personal or subjective evaluation. Objective evalu-— 
ation is used largely to help children and teachers diagnose 
the discovery of strengths and weaknesses. The teacher has 
faith in the child’s ability to improve himself under wise 
guidance and with meaningful motivation. For instance, 
motivation is interpreted to mean the directed drive within 
the child. When the confession of a weakness or of in- 
ability to understand is no longer a stigma, children are 
willing to seek help, are willing to let others know that they 
do not, understand. The incentive to play the game in order 
to arrive at the school’s standards is not part of the modern 
school. 

Co-operative living and learning make it possible for the 
child to be himself, to recognize. without fear his short- 
comings as well as his achievements, and to seek and give 
help in a frank and open manner when the situation re- 
veals the need. If we are truly interested in the emotional 
development of children, we should examine most carefully 
the present use of intelligence tests. Many children have been 
encouraged to believe that they are slow or that they cannot 
learn because the school has assigned them a low I.Q. Recent 
researches in educational psychology indicate a high corre- 
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lation between one’s I.Q. and the quality and richness of 
one’s environment. Parents whose children receive a low 
I.Q. in school need not be too much alarmed about the ver- 
dict. Evidence today supports the view that the I.Q. is 
flexible rather than constant. The total intelligence of the 
child can be raised by helping him to experience wise guid- 
ance and enriched, meaningful environment. 


Educators seem quite concerned about some social 
groups which exert undue pressure on the schools because of 
vested interests. It is important that educators help parents 
to resist these pressures. We must at the same time examine 
our school program to ascertain what pressures are exerted 
by the school which affect negatively the normal development 
of children. To undermine one’s emotional stability or to 
help one lower his personal integrity, is to be intellectually 
and immorally dishonest with the child. In the modern school 
children are given an environmnt in which to live a happy 
life in the process of which they find the means for improv- 
ing personality integration and belief in self. 


The program of the new school gives major consideration 
to social sensitivity on the part of the learner. Pupils are 
encouraged to bring their social questions and problems for 
individual and group study. The teacher becomes concerned 
about the quality and directive force of social attitudes and 
values used by children in and out of school. Many of the 
attitudes and values used by children become their possession 
through indoctrination when they accept them without un- 
derstanding. It seems imperative that those who are work- 
ing with children in the home, school, or community should 
strive in every way to help children discover meaningful 
values and attitudes and to revise them in terms of reflective 
thinking. 

The child is continuously participating in an adult world. 
He can see it and understand it only in terms of his ex- 
perience and meanings. Through a vitalized community- 
related curriculum children have the opportunity to become 
more intelligently orientated to community life about them. 
They are helped to see change as an essential element in 
individual and societal living. They are encouraged to ques- 
tion existing conditions, to find out what change means to 
individual and group life, and to seek ways and means by 
which to improve conditions largely negative in their effect 
on human relations. The school thus becomes a part of the 
community in which real life is examined in relation to past 
and present cultures and the emerging life of today. 

The teacher, next to the child, is the most important 
member of the school community. All other members are 
effective in the degree in which they help the teacher to im- 
prove her relation to pupils. It is in the stream of interaction 
between child and teacher that we find the real influence of 
the teacher and the real response to the child. It seems un- 
fortunate that in many communities parents and administra- 
tors are quite willing to employ well-qualified teachers for 
the secondary school but do not require the same qualifica- 
tions of teachers in the elementary school. We seem to oper- 
ate under the impression that the older child needs a better 
qualified teacher. We do not employ this principle when 
selecting a physician! If there is one place in our public 
school system where we do need adequately qualified per- 
sons to work with children, it is in the elementary school. 
The personality and social understanding of children of this 
age is quite flexible. They need intelligent, sympathetic 
guidance in meeting their many problems. This view is not 
to be interpreted that well-qualified teachers are not needed 
in the secondary school. The point emphasized is this—we 
must be more careful in selecting teachers who are to work 
with young children in a system which has a differentiated 
salary schedule with higher salaries paid to teachers in the 
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secondary school than in the elementary school—a practice 
which, from my point of view, is most undemocratic and un- 
ifitelligent. ; 

_. The school belongs to the child, the faculty and to the 
community, not to the administrative. staff, the superintend- 
ent or the Board of Education. To operate the school ac- 
cording to democratic principles all should share, each in 
terms of his ability to contribute and to formulate educa- 
tiorial pdlicies and practices. In the modern school we find 
tHat tedchers, children and parents are given the opportunity 
to share actively in the life of the school. If we desire intel- 
lectual freedom for children we must provide intellectual 
freedom for teachers. The principal or superintendent should 
serve the faculty and the community. His obligation is to lead 
through group thinking rather than to dictate through admin- 
istrative control. The principal is an important person in the 
new school in that he plays the role of an educational in- 
terpreter for the school to the community and for the 
community to the school. Under his leadership the teachers 
and parents are continuously studying the community to 
ascertain the problems and needs presented to children. 


*“"One important characteristic of the new school is the 
attention to school-community relations. Various agencies 
are uséd ‘to inform the community of the work of the school 
that parents may not only understand but also may be en- 
couraged to be more active and interested in giving their 
support. The Parent-Teacher Association has made a sig- 
nificant contribution in many localities. In many schools, 
however, the Parent-Teacher Association is mainly occupied 
with raising money to supplement the school budget—to buy 
a ‘picture projector, a needed set of reference books, a new 
rug for the classroom, a painting for the wall and other 
materials of various kinds. Work of this kind tends to shift 
the attention of the organization from its main function. The 
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true function of the Parent-Teacher Associations is that of 
leadership and child study. In communities where Parent- 
Teacher Associations work co-operatively with the school 
faculty or engage in an educational program, we find many 
changes being made within the school and within the com- 
munity to improve the educational offerings for children. 


To summarize, the philosophy of the new school finds 


expression in and through the type of leadership and activi- 
ties used. The modern school attempts to offer the child an 
environment of enriching, zestful living: (1) By respecting 
the child as a person in his own right; (2) By helping the 
child discover the spirit of adventure in learning; (3) By 
guiding the child to an awareness of his responsibility for his 
own education; (4) By challenging the individual to be 
keenly observant of community life; (5) By helping the 
child improve the quality of his thinking and stimulating his 
desire to act on thinking; (6) By providing situations in 
which the learner becomes the possessor of more self control; 
(7) By helping the child become aware of emerging Social 
values and attitudes to refine them through thinking; 
(8) By assisting the individual in acquiring fundamental 
knowledges and skills; (9) By helping the child understand 
the importance of doing his best work at all times; (10) By 
enabling the child to live on an even higher level of creative 
living with himself and with others. 


How adequately the modern school serves children is 
revealed in the quality and directive power of their iearning 
and living in and out of school. The: school meets its obliga- 
tion to society most effectively when teachers and associates 
help children to be happy, to live creatively, and to discover 
the thrill in learning and working with others. 
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CALGARY 


Extends a Welcome 
to Visiting Teachers 


We trust that when you visit Calgary 
for your conventions your stay here will 
be as joyful... as interesting ...as we 
know it can be. 


Between convention business periods 
visit our modern shopping centers— 
take full advantage of our entertain- 
ment facilities—make yourself thor- 
oughly at home—and be sure to visit us 
again—even between conventions! 


ANDREW DAVISON, 
Mayor. 
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A STRANGE, NEW WORLD @ @ @ 


Britis: children keeps reaching us, we teachers in 

Alberta may well ask ourselves: How will the schools 
be affected? What will our part be in the adjustment of 
these newcomers to our Canadian way of life? 


The answer may well be: The schools will be very greatly 
affected. Our part will be a large part, almost the largest 
of all. And because it is so, now, while the numbers are 
small, is a good time to begin the work of preparation, of 
building up an atmosphere, of doing propaganda work if you 
like, but at any rate of getting ready the soil that there may 
be no wilting when these sturdy young plants are trans- 
planted to the fields and gardens of Canada. 


Recently a business man said to me: “The coming of 
these children has a possibility for untold good in our coun- 
try, but it also may be—dynamite. You school teachers will 
have to see that it isn’t dynamite.” That puts it squarely up 
to us as so often important things have been put up to us 
before, and we shall be ready, ready to give the wise un- 
derstanding welcome to the eager, excited girls and boys to 
whom our country has always been and is now more than 
ever, a Land of Promise. 


Our part will be to help them fit into their new surround- 
ings.as quickly and easily as possible, with the smallest 
amount of heartache and the largest possible amount of 
tolerance and understanding. Those who have lived in 
Britain will be able to realize at once how numerous are the 
differences which British children will find as they try to 
become a part of the Canadian scheme of things. Granted 
that children are the same the world over, that they are 
infinitely adaptable and amazingly initiative, yet I believe it 
will help us later if we think now of all those differences, 
superficial as they seem, so that they will not take us by sur- 
prise or find us unprepared. 


Children who came to this country as immigrants with 
mother and father, brothers and sisters in those far-off days 
from 1906 to 1914 felt the change keenly enough. Doubtless 
the differences were much greater then. But to be separated 
entirely from home and loved ones—we don’t need much 
imagination to realize that there will be a lot of heartache 
behind cheerful, brave exteriors. 


Do we realize that our British guests have never been 
in a drug-store or hardware in their lives; but only in a 
chemist’s shop or an ironmonger’s? That they have never 
bought a can of tomaytoes but just a tin of tomahtoes? That 
their mothers do not wear suits or dresses but always cos- 
tumes and frocks? That boots are quite different from shoes? 
That they have never listened to a program on the radio but 
always on the wireless? That they have gone to the cinema 
far less often than our children have been to the movies; 
that they go to the pictures, not to a show? That they may 
have come from very good homes and yet not be accustomed 
to the telephone to nearly the same extent as Canadian chil- 
dren? That only a few of them will have had a motor-car, for 
petrol is dear in England and so are licenses and everything 
connected with an automobile? That they will never have 
ridden in a street car but always in a tram, and that tram 
a double-decker? That they will look eagerly for the post- 
man not the mailman, and by the same token, post their 
letters not mail them? 

They won’t be able to play baseball or ice-hockey either 
and will consider cricket and rounders the only games; but 
they will be delighted to learn to skate and ski, to play cow- 
boys and Indians just as our children do. Most of them will 
have read a great many books, will be “keen on” drawing, 
able to sing like nightingales, all as a matter of course. This 
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won’t mean that they are at all sissy either for they have 
very definite ideas about what is sporting. 

Very noticeably their way of saying things will be quite 
different from ours, but they will be most interested in 
noticing our way and in copying it too .as nearly as they 
can. They will be so anxious to fit in, for fathers and mothers 
will have done their best to prepare them for life in this coun- 
try and will be waiting with such pathetic eagerness for word 
of how things are going. For despite modern speed and 
mechanics, Canada still seems a “long way away” to parents 
exiled from their children, though it may only be temporarily. 

For the children, the familiar flowers, birds and wild 
things of the British countryside will be far away; hedge- 
rows heavy with. blackberries and hazel-nuts, lively with 
birds and rabbits will have given way to barbed wire fences; 
villages clustering round some ancient soaring church spire 
will straggle instead beside tall, red grain elevators near a 
railway track disappearing into the sky line. Far away in the 
west, mountains may rear a jagged wall of rock against the 
sunset sky, and to the east, the prairie, where the wind is 
never still, will march on and on to meet the blue. All the 
small, delicate beauty of England will have opened out into 
something vast and splendid and strange. 


The first school that my small brother and I attended in 
Canada was a mile and a half from our home instead of 
just down the street. How anxiously our mother used to 
watch us start off with lunch pail and school bag; even get- 
ting the hired man to take us or to go for us after school 
when it was stormy! Our speech, dress and entire previous 
background of life were totally different from that of our 
new companions and it was decidedly stormy sailing for 
some time. Our parents were always especially grateful to 
one family there who looked after us in those first difficult 
months. They took us into the games, helped us when the 
going became too heavy, put a damper on those who wanted 
to tease my brother about his bare knees and those who 
thought my red hair peculiar; but best of all they just ig- 
nored our queerness and took us pretty much for granted; 
they were a great comfort. 


After a time we became quite accustomed to all the 
classes and both girls and boys under the care of one teacher, 
to the saddle horses tied to the school: fence, to lunches 
eaten on the school steps after exchange with one’s best 
friend of some special tid-bit, to baseball, to different books 
and lessons. We were Canadians. 


And I have ever since had feelings of the warmest ad- 
miration and respect for the Orkney Islands, simply because 
that family who had helped us with such understanding to 
become Canadians had originally come from there. 

Children of our day will likely be much more civilized 
about newcomers than the ones I remember, putting into 
practice Alberta’s present Open Forum method of getting 
acquainted instead of the good old way of the gory nose, 
not always unknown in the shaking down process of former 
times. 


British children have become accustomed to a good deal 
of uprooting and shaking down in the past year. Schools and 
teachers have been transplanted to strange parts of the 
country, away from family and friends and all the familiar 
ways of life. They have carried on under difficult circum- 
stances in buildings often not equipped for schools; it has 
been impossible to stick to hard and fast lessons and plans 
and times and courses. In spare time they have become 
errand boys to milkman and grocer, gardeners in homes 
where there are no men left, mothers’ helps in homes billeted 
with unaccustomed numbers of children. This capacity for 
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adjustment and “doing their bit” can be a help and inspira- 
tion to us here. 

Our Alberta teachers can be counted on in directing their 
classes to show a patience and tolerance which will develop 
friendship and understanding toward our guest children, so 
that they may never retire hurt into their shell or become 
unhappy or bewildered. With the co-operation of parents 
everywhere in Canada, such happiness may be built for them 
even in these war-wracked times as will cause them to look 
back with warm admiration and respect to Canada. Indeed 
our greatest happiness will be if they are able to say with 
Ruth of old, 

“Thy people shall be my people; 

Thy God shall be my God.” 
and so together we will try to build a brave new world. 

And now abideth patience, kindness, sympathy, tolerance, 
but the greatest of these is tolerance. 

M. S. 





THE NATIONAL BROADCASTING COMPANY 


presents 
GREAT PLAYS—1940-1941 


Each Sunday afternoon at 3:00 p.m. Eastern Standard 
Time, from October 13 to May 4, NBC gala performances 
over the Blue Network. 
1. October 13, 1940—Cavalcade of Drama from Greece 
to Broadway, Original radio script. 

2. October 20—The Birds, Aricepininel: 410 B.C. 

3. October 27—Everyman, Morality, 1529. 

4. November 3—Dr. Faustus, Marlowe, 1588. 

5. November 10—Love’s Labor Lost, Shakespeare, 1598. 

6. Nov. 17—Merry Wives of Windsor, Shakespeare, 1602. 

7. November 24—-The Tempest, Shakespeare, 1623. 

8. December 1—Revenge Tragedies, Original radio script. 

9. December 8—The Cid, Corneille, 1636. 

10. December 15—Imaginary Invalid, Moliere, 1673. 

11. December 22—Second Shepherd’s Play, Early English. 

(Christmas Holiday) 
12. December 29—The Pigeon, Galsworthy, 1912. 
(Christmas-New Year) 

13. January 5, 1941—-The Restoration Drama, Original 
radio script. 

14. January 12—Barber of Seville, Beaumarchais, 1775. 

15. January 19—The Rivals, Sheridan, 1777. 

16. January 26—Summary of Early American Drama, 
Original radio script. 

17. February 2—The Mikado, Gilbert-Sullivan, 1885. 

18. February 9—Rosmersholm, Ibsen, 1886. 

19. February 16—Cyrano, Rostand, 1898. 

20. February 23—Summary of Victorian Age, Original 
radio script. 

21. March 2—The Climbers, Fitch, 1905. 

22. March 9—The Well of the Saints, Synge, 1905. 

23. March 16—The Swan, Molnar, 1924. 

24. March 23—Survey of Drama, 1920- 40, Original radio 


drama. 
25. March 30—Robert E. Lee, Drinkwater, 1923. 
26. April 6—Servant In the House, Kennedy, 1908. 
(Easter Sunday) 
27. April ae on Horse Back, Kaufman-Connelly, 
1924 


28. April 20—Trelawny of the Wells, Pinero, 1927: 
29. April 27—Pride and Prejudice, Austen-Jerome, 1935. 
30. May 4—Prologue to Glory, Conkle, 1938. 

All correspondence pertaining to the “Great Plays” 
Series should be addressed to: Blevins Davis, ‘“‘Great Plays, 
National Broadcasting Company, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York City, N.Y. 

The Drama Guide, prepared by Blevins Davis, which 
gives background material, synopsis of each of the thirty 
plays, and important information concerning all of these 
productions, is published by Columbia University Press, New 
York. The cost of the Drama Guide is 25 cents each. 
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MR. FREDERICK DAVIS SHAW, M.P. 
R. “JACK” SHAW, teacher for ten years at the James 
| River School, was elected as a New Democracy can- 
didate to the House of Commons for the Red Deer 
constituency at the last Dominion election. Mr. Shaw, a 
native Albertan, obtained all his education in this Province. 

During his teaching years he was active in A.T.A. work 
and was President of the Sundre Local in 1930-31 and 2nd 
Vice-President of the Olds Inspectorate A.T.A. but resigned 
when his School District became a part of the Rocky Mount- 
ain House School Division. Mr. Shaw has also addressed 
A.T.A. Convention gatherings on occasions. 

With such illustrious ancestors as Fathers of Confedera- 
tion Tupper and Tilley and with a very substantial majority 
of voters to support him, Mr. Shaw assuredly has the back- 
ground for a distinguished career in the Canadian Political 
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The Banff French Summer School 
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By CLERICUS 


sional status, there have been many indications to show 

that this status is well-deserved. Study groups have 
functioned in many parts of the province making a survey 
of vital school problems and enabling teachers to institute 
remedial measures where these were found necessary. Par- 
ticularly in this connection might be mentioned the subjects 
of reading and arithmetic which have challenged the teach- 
er’s attention largely on account of the untiring activity and 
enthusiasm of Past President Dr. M. E. LaZerte. Voluntary 
attendance at Summer School, the obtaining of higher aca- 
demic and professional qualifications, the tremendous in- 
crease in the use of the A.T.A. library: these are some of the 
proofs that the teachers of Alberta are worthy of profession- 
al status. 


Fs the teachers of Alberta obtained statutory profes- 


During the recent sum- 
mer vacation, a few Alberta 
teachers of French broke 
ground in a new field. For a 
long time these teachers have 
been keenly aware of their 
shortcomings in regard to 
the spoken French language. 
The Calgary teachers of 
French, under strong lead- 
ership, have been meeting 
regularly for some time with 
a view to becoming more and 
more proficient in the art of 
speaking French. They began 
to ask themselves these ques- 
sions: Why not have a French J. W. Maxwell, G 
Summer School in Alberta? 
How favorably would the 
other French teachers of the 
province react to such a suggestion? 


Well, nothing venture, nothing win. Under the presidency 
of Miss Mary A. Clark, the Calgary Association of French 
Teachers in February last sent out a letter to other teachers 
of French in Alberta, who they thought would be interested 
in a French Summer School. It was proposed that a group of 
twenty teachers be formed and that arrangements be made 
with Professor A. L. Cru, Head of the Department of French 
at Téachers’ College, Columbia University to give a two 
weeks’ course at Banff from August 19th to August 31st. 
When one considers that it costs real money to attract pro- 
fessors from Columbia University, one can form some idea of 
the ambitious project of these Calgary teachers. 

Miss Dorothy Hawley, efficient secretary of the Calgary 
Association of French Teachers, calmly suggested in her 
letter that any teacher planning to attend the Banff French 
School would have to pay $30.00 in fees and be prepared to 
live for two weeks with the group. Even these conditions 
apparently were not too difficult to meet and in due course, 
after many a day and night of anxious waiting, the Calgary 
group was rewarded with its twenty applicants, nineteen 
ladies and one courageous man teacher (Harry Clark of Ed- 
monton). 

As was to be expected, Calgary had the biggest contin- 
gent, ten, Edmonton accounting for five present, Red Deer 
two, and Claresholm, High River and Lacombe one each. The 
almost impossible had been achieved. Twenty teachers had 
been found each possessing thirty dollars. 

And now we move on to Banff. An advance guard had 
arrived at this Canadian beauty spot two weeks ahead of the 
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Back Row Standing: D. Hawley, L. Dedexer, PD. H. Go:f, E. M. Switzer, 

. . King, H. Sodervman, H. C. Clerk. 

Middle Row Standing: D. Diller, L. Clarkson, M. Shanks, Mrs. N. M. 
Aylesworth, M. A. Clark, M. Thrasher, Mrs. C. Higgin, M. Faunt, 
D. Brown, I. James, E. C. Barclay. 

Seated: Madame Y. Poirier, Prof. A. L. Cru. Absent: Miss H. Kantor. 





Summer School. Apparently they were trying to steal a 
march on the later-comers. Through Professor Cru they had 
made contact with a certain Madame Poirier (whom Mr. 
Clark later pronounced as facile & regarder) and arranged 
with her to come to Banff ahead of the Summer School. 
But “the best laid schemes” etc. Poor Madame Poirier, being 
French, met with certain immigration restrictions at the 
border which kept her in the salubrious town of Portal for 
eight days until certain documents were received, after 
which she continued on her way to Banff. But at that she 
must have done a high-pressure job on the advance-guard 
judging by the fluency of their French when the main body 
appeared. 

On August 19th Professor Cru arrived and within ten 
minutes he was hard at work in the class-room and kept up 
the pace throughout the two 
weeks of the session. His 
vitality, his enthusiasm, his 
kindlinesss and his remark- 
able ability as a teacher were 
a constant inspiration to all. 


By arrangement with the 
Banff School of Fine Arts 
and the Banff School Board, 
excellent quarters for the 
French School were provided 
in Banff’s new high school 
building. Miss Clark and her 
executive had arranged for 
two demonstration classes, 
(a beginner’s class and an 
advanced class, some native 
and some brought from Cal- 
gary. And did these children 
make progress? It was a mar- 
vel. Classes were held each week-day from 9 to 12:30. After- 
noons were given over to study or excursions. Some evenings 
were occupied with conferences or group discussions. The 
morning classes were as follows: 

9:00- 9:40—Classe de Démonstration Avancée....M. Cru 


9 :40-10:00—Chansons Frangaises ...........-.--- M. Cru 
10:00-10 :40—Classe de, Démonstration de 

I een i. Ssitnds Kenesos M. Cru 
10:40-11 :10—Méthodes .......ccccccccccccccces M. Cru 
11:10-11:50—Lecture, Explication de Texte, 

MEO “saad eee ae Wat eaamichatnd 4 Mme Poirier 
11:50-12:30—Lecture, Explication de Texte, 

Gicacivccee rsa teabenedeanednses M. Cru 


Arrangements were made for meals with the Banff 
Y.W.C.A. so that there might be ample opportunity for the 
group to converse in French. (A rather slow waitress co- 
operated fully in furnishing abundant time for conversa- 
tion). There was a real effort on the part of the group to ex- 
press itself in French at all times (well, except for a spell of 
24 hours midway through the course). 

Professor Cru and Madame Poirier were untiring in 
their efforts to stimulate conversation, to correct errors, to 
suggest needed words and in every way to give the very best 
of assistance. From a rather slow and hesitant beginning, 
conversation soon improved to the point where one had to 
fight for place, and all in two weeks. 

Towards the end of the course, a social evening was held 
with singing, games, and a French comedy, “‘Rosalee’’, skil- 
fully enacted by Professor Cru, Madame Poirier and Miss 
Dorothy Brown (Vice-President of the Calgary Association 
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of French Teachers). Dr. Beauchemin and family of Calgary 
motored up to Banff for the evening’s entertainment. In- 
cidentally Dr. Beauchemin has always been an enthusiastic 
supporter of the Calgary French teachers in their efforts to 
become more proficient in the speaking of French. His 
courtesy in coming to Banff was greatly appreciated by the 
group. - , dal 

At a business meeting officers were chosen for the coming 
year. Miss Catherine Barclay of Calgary, was named presi- 
dent, Harry Clark of Edmonton Vice-President and Miss 
Margaret Shanks of Calgary Secretary. Two representatives 
of other parts of the province were also chosen, Miss Hilda 
Soderman of Red Deer and Miss Mary Faunt of Claresholm. 
While plans for the coming year are at present only tenta- 
tive, it was felt by the group that the French Summer School 
for 1941 must be of longer duration and must be more 
widely patronized. A good beginning has been made but the 
executive realizes that it is only a beginning. 


The French Summer School is deeply appreciative of the 
splendid assistance given it by Mrs. Cornelia Higgin (now 
of the Normal School Staff, Edmonton). Mrs. Higgin’s won- 
derful musical ability and her generous help so willingly 
given made the singing classes the great source of pleasure 


they were. F WELCOME 

And now we are back in the classroom. Can we put into : 
practice all the wonderful classroom technique we witnessed? On behalf of the City of Edmonton 
Of course not, at least not as much as we should like. The I wish to extend a hearty welcome to 
stern realities of the classroom only allow us to approximate the teachers an attendance at the 
the direct method of instruction. But we have come back to Annual Conventions being held in Ed- 
our classrooms with a new enthusiasm, with an added ability monton. 
to handle our subject which are due almost wholly to our JOHN W. FRY, 
attendance at the Banff French Summer School. We should Mayor. 
welcome enquiries as to our plans for 1941. Why not make 
arrangements to be with us? 





In the past generation one era of world history closed; 
a new one is now opening. Apparently this new era will be- A 
long to those who can learn to work together intelligently, nswers to— : 
happily, and productively with the aid of modern science Mathematics for Everyday Use, 
without exploiting natural resources, foreign peoples or Book I or II, each, postpaid 
submerged classes. This would seem to require co-operative Answers to— 
skill, a high degree of universal education, much scientific Highways III or IV, each, postpaid . .25c 
research, great capacity for self-government, and the ability 
to meet changes in the natural and social world without Answers to— 
panic. If this conclusion is sound, one key to the future lies Highways V or VI (ready November 
in education.—Luther Halsey Gulick. 15th), each, postpaid 
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Education is a national investment as well as a public request. 





service. To be a national investment and public service, the 

system of education should show results and be applicable USEFUL WORK BOOKS FOR JUNIOR 
to the great majority of the individuals who are compelled GRADES 

by law to attend school, and be recognized as an investment le , 7 

to all who are compelled by law to pay taxes for the main- Beginning Arithmetic ane Numberland 
tenance of our educational system. It’s Fun to Play With Numbers 


Learn to Read Play Books 
Fun in Reading 


Any of above titles, each postpaid 


M. A. Campbell, Editor, 
The Canadian School Journal. 


4 Much of present education fails because it neglects the —e-0-@— 
fundamental principle of the school as a form of community 
life. It conceives the school as a place where certain infor- 


mation is to be given, where certain lessons are to be Commercial Printers and Office 

¥ learned, or where certain habits are to be formed. The . 
value of these is conceived as lying largely in the remote Outfitters Ltd. 
future; the child must do these things for the sake of some- } 
thing else he is to do; they are mere preparations. As a The School Supply House of the South 
result they do not become a part of the life experience of Lethbridge Alleuta 


the child and so are not truly educative. 
—John Dewey. 
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THE TEACHING UNIT © @ @ @ @ 


LELAND D. PETERSON, B.A., M.S. (Educ.) 


things to be called a unit may become a teaching unit. 

Teachers have always taught by some kind of a unit 
method. The multiplication tables, adverbs, the Middle Ages, 
common fractions, a chapter or a paragraph in a book are all 
units, and they are teaching units if taught as units. Conse- 
quently the unit method of teaching which is being described 
in various ways as though it were something new, is a meth- 
od which has always been used and always will be used. The 
fact that teaching is done according to units tells nothing 
with regard to one’s philosophy, but the type of unit advoca- 
ted does. The following diagrams taken from Horne’s 
The Democratic Philosophy of Education, page 475, will aid 
in the evaluation of different types of units. In each one, 
S. is the subject that knows and O the object that is known. 
The first diagram illustrates the theory of continuity and the 
second the theory of dualism. 


ue ee ee a: © 
2.8 < 


A exines to which is sufficiently separated from other 


—_——————_-> 

All dualistic theories imply certain separations or dif- 
ferent divisions. Inasmuch as the individual is separate from 
the environment in which he lives social divisions are also 
implied. Such theories are aristocratic and undemocratic be- 
cause they separate people into classes. These classes repre- 
sent rich and poor, men and women, ruler and ruled, noble 
and baseborn. Fluent and free intercourse within and be- 
tween groups is democratic. Dualism we reject on social 
grounds. 

The knower and the the thing known are not separate. 
Man is part of and continuous with the ongoing process of 
nature; he is a part of the surface of the earth. He is a part 
of the thing to which he responds and the thing to which he 
responds is a part of him. We commonly think in terms of 
three factors: the subject, the individual, or the inner; the 
object, the environment or the outer; and the inter-relational, 
inter-active, or activity. But this is only for convenience of 
thought. In reality there are no such divisions. The dis- 
cussions and experimentation to determine whether the indi- 
vidual or his environment is the more potent factor in educa- 
tion imply a separation of subject and object, and that one 
can exist without the other. It would have saved a lot of 
fruitless effort had the idea never occurred. 

The inner and the outer are made one through inter- 
activity. A person breathes air and the air supplies oxygen. 
He eats food, and the food gives him strength. But the in- 
dividual and the food are two separate things. They only 
define the termini of the interactive process of eating. 

Continuity, integration, and monism of the type referred 
to above are natural. Discontinuity, disintegration and dual- 
ism are unnatural. Anything that tends to separate the inner 
and the outer poles of an inter-active process does violence to 
the continuity and integrity of experience and the nature 
of the individual. Good teaching makes experience more ex- 
pansive, more integral and more significant. 

The adverb, the multiplication tables, and the Middle 
Ages can be teaching units as stated above. But they are not 
good ones. Such units are stated in terms of the outer ex- 
tension alone of an interactive process. The individual is left 
out. This is the traditional type of unit. This determination 
of units independent of vital pupil experiences resulted in 
the necessity for great emphasis on methods of teaching. The 
integrity of pupil experience not being respected, teachers 
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had to use their ingenuity in creating attractive devices for 
getting pupils to surrender the inner to the outer. Worse yet! 
It is a surrender not to the outer as a significant phase of 
the environment but to things which may or may not be used 
as tools in the ongoing process of living. 

Some take the position that the unit should be a pertinent 
aspect of the environment. It is obvious that the Middle Ages 
as a unit could not be considered as a relevant phase of our 
present day environment. There are factors, of course, in the 
Middle Ages which have importance today, but as a whole 
and as a unit it doesn’t qualify as a significant aspect of our 
present day environment. To think of a teaching unit in 
terms of some division of our environment as it now exists 
is an improvement over the type of unit described above, 
but they both suffer the same weakness of having their 
orientation in the outer relation of an interactive process. 
This type of unit may also have the defect that it is a study 
of the environment as it exists rather than a study of it as 
it should be, in order to allow individualism to all. 

Another type of unit is based on a generalization. The 
external nature of a generalization is obvious, and the 
classification implicit in it may be purely arbitrary. More- 
over, most of the courses I have seen of this type postulate 
in effect the maintenance of the status quo. 


In so far as actual experiences are concerned, the three 
types of units mentioned above omit the individual, and, by 
so doing, separate him from his environment. As a reaction 
against an external determination of units, several new types 
of units have arisen. One of these is the center-of-interest 
type. With this type it doesn’t make so much difference 
what you teach just so it is interesting. This carried to the 
extreme has no standard of value and the orientation is with 
reference to the subjective phase of experience alone. 

Another type of unit is one based on pupil purposes. 
Space does not permit adequate treatment of this type of 
unit any more than those mentioned above. Suffice it to say 
that the organizational or directive quality of an experience, 
if made the basis for the determination of units, would suffer 
the danger of omitting other qualities. 

Still another type of unit is one based on pupil needs. In 
this type of unit teachers détermine what the needs are. 
They usually have an external reference. Dependent on 
definition, any of the types of units mentioned above might 
be classified here. It may represent either the subjective or 
the objective phase of an experience. Biologically, it may be 
said to be identical with interest. An organism out of balance 
with its environment needs to reconstruct a favorable bal- 
ance and in this there is interest. 

The activity unit is another type which represents a psy- 
chological reaction against the external determination of 
units. Activity is interrelational. In and of itself it does not 
offer a criterion of value. So-called progressive schools using 
activity units have all too frequently been satisfied if the 
unit offered opportunity for abundant activity or action. Ac- 
tivity for the sake of activity! Useless and many times unin- 
teresting activity is to be found. Activity or process, or bet- 
ter yet, inter-activity is the connecting link between the in- 
dividual and his environment, but when not thought of in 
terms of the individual and his environment, it suffers the 
danger of becoming disconnected. 

From the above it is obvious that there is a great con- 
fusion. One thing is clear, and that is that the integrity of 
experience itself has been destroyed by basing units on one 
or another phase of experience rather than upon experience 
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as a unit. A good unit is a unit of experience. Reading a book 
reaping the harvest, writing a book and etc., may be units. 
They are units provided the inner and the outer are organic- 
ally connected. The inner is the spirit of the outer and the 
outer the expression of the inner. In the rhythm of life there 
are periods of more or less organic concentration and rela- 
tion. The periods of concentration, of intensity, are units of 
living. The nature of life itself prohibits us from dissecting 
these units into fragments for purposes of teaching. A unit 
includes the inner, the outer, and interrelational. They should 
not be separated from one another. A unit of experience is 
a period of living. 

Dewey in Art As Experience, page 39, makes a descrip- 
tion of experience which shows its unitary nature: 


“The stone starts from somewhere, and moves, as 
consistently as conditions permit, toward a place and 
state where it will be at rest—toward an end. Let us add, 
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by imagination, to these external facts, the ideas that 
it looks forward with desire to the final outcome; that 
it is interested in the things it meets on its way, con- 
ditions that accelerate and retard its movement with 
respect to their bearing on the end; that it acts and feels 
toward them according to the hindering or helping func- 
tion it attributes to them; and that the final coming to 
rest is related to ali that went before as the culmination 
of a continuous movement, then the stone would have 
an experience, and one with aesthetic quality.” 

If the interactive process is unitary in nature, the in- 
tellectual, the emotional, and the practical cannot be sep- 
arated one from another. The whole possess qualities not 
possessed by the sum of the qualities of the three in isola- 
tion. This means that it is a fallacy to build units some of 
which are intellectual, some appreciational, and some prac- 
tical. Every unit to the extent to which it is a unit of 
experience has all the three qualities. It goes without saying 
that school subjects should not be divided on the basis of the 
intellectual, the aesthetic and the practical or those having 
to do with skillful action. Each subject, the same as each 
unit should have all three organically united. 


The purpose of the paper has been to discuss the nature 
of units. Nothing has been said with reference to criteria of 
value. All units are more or less significant. To determine 
what experiences are desirable is another story; moreover 
the discussion above should be more thorough in its analysis 
in order not to be misunderstood. 
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SOCIAL STUDIES---Grade X 


F. G. J. HAHN, Etzikom 


ECAUSE in past years I have had some difficulty in 

K finishing the. Social Studies for Grade X as prescribed 

by the Course of Studies, I embarked on a different 
plan of teaching the subject this year. 

It is quite likely that others of you might have tried 
this method, but for those who have not, and who have had 
some difficulty in completing the course, may I suggest this 
method. Theme I will be used as an illustration. My class of 
four worked separately; larger classes might be broken into 
smaller groups if it is desired. 

The class discussed the possible heads in Theme I at the 
beginning of the school year. By guidance on the part of the 
teacher and through pupils’ suggestions it was decided that 
the principal parts of the theme fell into these divisions: 
(a) Historical Division, (b) Date, (c) Origin and Rise, 
(d) Government, (ec) Contributions, and (f) Culture. They 
felt that Government was the most important of these and 
that most of the time should be spent at it. 

Each member of the class was given his choice of topics. 
One member took a combination of the first three; a second 
had Government and the third Contributions and Culture. 
The fourth member of the class had to prepare a piece of 
building paper with the name of the historical period printed 
along the top of it. Also he had to get pictures or draw some 
of the tools, art, architecture peculiar to that period of his- 
tory being investigated, and paste them to the paper. As 
soon as he was finished he had the remainder of his time as a 
free reading Social Studies period. 

As each member finished his topic or topics it was 
checked by the teacher and the pupil was set to work at the 
typing of his notes. These typed notes were pasted to the 
prepared sheet. As the other pupils completed their notes 
they were treatcd likewise. It is only natural that some 
pupils finished their topics before the others. These pupils 
were then given the more lengthy part of the next topic. The 
last pupil to have his topic completed would probably be the 
artist for the topic already begun. When a particular part 
of a theme such as the Prehistoric Age was complete it 
would be read to the pupils and discussed. If an oral compo- 
sition was desirable it was given by the pupils. The pupils 
would then have an open forum period and use it to com- 
pare present and past government, living conditions, or any 
other feature of the material that they wished. 

Some of the topics took a great deal more work and time 
and smaller divisions of work had to be assigned. It was 
found ‘necessary to divide the Government of Greece be- 
tween two pupils. Time is saved because the pupil does not 
have to concentrate on each topic. He reads all the work but 
is for the present concerned only with his own. He is ex- 


pected to know about the topic a day or two following its 
discussion (depending on the length of the topic). The com- 
pleted topic is tacked to the wall and can be taken down by 
any pupil for study. 

After the class had finished Theme I a time chart was 
made. It was made in the form of steps representing a 
thousand years each. At the correct place on the steps small 
strips of paper bearing the name of the nation, location, 
and date of each were pasted. This compilation was placed 
with the rest and all were expected to know it. 


The course this year has been divided by the class into 
the following themes, besides those mentioned above: Ex- 
pression and Aesthetics, Religion, Great Men, and Wars. As 
each topic and theme is completed it is added to the par- 
ticular Historical Period to which it is relative. Thus a com- 
plete history of a nation or an historical period can be 
found on one or two sheets of building paper ten or twenty 
inches by thirty-two inches. 

On questioning the class on the merits of the scheme I 
received the following data: 

1. It is faster. There is not so much work individually. 

2. It helps in other subjects such as Composition, typing, 
and art. 

3. One has more free time to study unfamiliar parts. 

4. The information is more complete, as each pupil had 
more time to complete a topic. 

5. They knew their own topic better than they would 
have if they had had to make a complete review of a 
text individually. 

6. It is easier to study a topic as a whole after it is 
complete when it has maps, pictures, drawings, and 
written information on one or two sheets than it is 
to leaf through 10 or 20 pages of loose leaf notes. 

7. By having religion, culture, and government on one 
strip of paper it is simpler to associate them with a 
particular people. 

8. It is easier to concentrate on one sheet of this type of 
work as the pupil is not always bothered by the pages 
of notes that would ordinarily follow in a notebook 
and so divide his attention. 

9. Every member of the class felt that the notes were 
more interesting done in this way and suggested try- 
ing literature by this method. Two boys in the class 
felt that their interest in Social Studies had gained 
so much impetus that they might even study certain 
phases of it out of class. 


In our review of the subject the class and teacher collect 
the more important information from each period and type 
it on foolscap and then hektograph it under the heads as 
illustrated. Each pupil is given a hektographed copy for 
study. If he is desirous of receiving more information he is 
free to use the charts. 


TIME CHART—Review 






Period 





Government 
| 


PREHISTORIC AGES 
‘ Tribal rule similar to 


Religion 


| Ancestor worship. 










Culture 
Aesthetics 


Contributions 
Men 





Wars 















Chipped rock and | The contribution of the | The wars were 












OLD 100,000 Mediterran- that of the family Believed in life made Clothing of | Prelfistoric period was | individual wars— 
STONE to ean Sea chief. | after death, magic skins. fourfold: Single combat 
AGE 10,000 B.C. Persia and charms. 1. Fire 
Arabia 2. Domestic animals 
Africa 8. Writing 
| 4. Farm products 
NEW 10,000 Same as Little village society— Buried dead in They ground (Same as above) Tribal wars— 
STONE to above banded together under cemetery. Had rock for tools. fought with clubs, 
AGE 4,000 B.C. one head. A chieftain in priests. Sun bow and arrows— 
each village. | worshippers. over animals, 
women and land 
BRONZE 5,000 S.E. Europe |Organized a form of city! Ancestor worship. | Meta) plow, carts,| Add metals to above Wars between 
AGE to Asia state government. Emper-| Sun. tools, weapons . . list. _ villages over 
2,000 B.C. Babylon ors, Pharaohs, kings, temples, shrines, irrigation, slaves 
priests take lead in | embalming, sand and products. 
governmental life. stone sculpturing . -. 
slavery. 
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School and Radio @ 


KATHLEEN E. COLLINS, Didsbury 


a means of classroom use and pupil stimulation. In 

many cases these objectives have been reached, but 
there are problems facing every teacher who wishes to 
turn the radio lessons to the best advantage. Finding the 
cause for indifferent listening may improve the situation. 

The first essential is objective. Are your students in need 
of the program that is being presented or have you covered 
the material contained as thoroughly and as satisfactorily? 
If you feel that you have—then why listen? If you do listen, 
then more than likely the mental attitude in such cases would 
defeat the purpose of the lesson. 

What attitude do you take to the programs? In a two vear 
research covering rural and urban centers it was found that 
pupil reaction depended a great deal upon the classroom 
teacher. Her interest or enthusiasm pitched the class to a 
favorable reaction. An observer sat in a primary class during 
a program presented for the little folk. The children were 
especially attentive, singing the songs, listening to the story 
and laughing at the humorous episodes. After the program 
there followed an enthusiastic discussion and some of the 
little ones drew pictures to place in their radio books. Un- 
doubtedly the class reaction was perfect. Some time later 
the same class was again observed, but a different teacher 
was in charge of the room. The opening of the program was 
received with enthusiasm, but steadily the class sparkle 
seemed to fade. The teacher sat with a scowl. This approach 
to education was sheer waste of time as far as she was 
concerned. She took no part in the singing and the curious 
glances of the children soon made the atmosphere feel rather 
chilly. At the end of the lesson a little boy raised his hand 
and asked if he might draw the picture for the book since the 
story had given him a good idea. “‘No, Johnny, we have other 
work to do now.” What a failure that lesson was! Was there 
not value in a lesson that made the children want to sing 
or to create an original drawing? 

Another question to be considered is the timeliness of 
the subject. It is hardly fair to ask a class fevered with en- 
thusiasm over a Panama Canal enterprise to drop everything 
to listen attentively to a discourse on weather conditions in 
the Antarctic. A little foresight will prepare for such prob- 
lems. Outlines mailed to the teachers give them adequate 
time to see that their classes are mentally prepared to hear 
the broadcast. That doesn’t mean giving a factual lesson 
preceding the program. It merely means getting the class in- 
to a questioning attitude. This is one way to attentive listen- 
ing. The script will take care of the material and the 
announcer will give the necessary interpretation. 


7: new trend in education points to the radio as being 
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Should there be any follow-up after a program? There 
is little doubt that a radio book can be a class treasure. Many 
schools manage to keep short, interesting, illustrated ac- 
counts of the programs heard. No scrap-book is more inter- 
esting or more valuable. Keeping such a record can be of 
vital interest through variety and ingenuity. And aren’t they 
nice to show the visitors? , 

Radio programs for school use present countless prob- 
lems to the script writer, the broadcaster, and the techni- 
cians. Good programs are not prepared at a moment’s notice. 
Many of them require twelve or sixteen hours’ work. Anyone 
in charge of a program realizes that he must reach his audi- 
ence effectively. He can’t see the reactions as he speaks but 
he must know that he has placed the necessary vitality into 
his script to control the attention. It isn’t anything like 
classroom teaching—but it is definitely individualistic. Why 
are some programs more effective than others? From the 
broadcasting angle effectiveness is attained through a wide 
background of experience and the personality of the an- 
nouncer. To know how to reach children, how to hold their 
attention and give them something worth while is a mammoth 
undertaking. The effortless ease with which this is often 
accomplished conceals the rare ability behind it. Have you 
ever wondered why you are unconsciously drawn into a pro- 
gram? The force behind it has worked out every fine detail 
to make this possible. The program director knows the right 
appeal. Children respond to narration and dramatization— 
but how are other lessons to create interest? Voice inflection 
can electrify an entire speech. More important still is the 
fact that the directors know the average listening time of 
children of all ages. A good script has its marked places 
which are arranged to grip wandering attention. These are 
“tricks of a trade”. Well prepared programs have these in- 
cluded, lacking none of the essentials toward good listening. 

Research proves that many good classroom teachers are 
not good broadcasters. Good broadcasters are not always 
good script writers. Technically good scripts are not always 
successful unless they are suited to the audience listening to 
them. Good programs are often utterly wasted because of 
classroom atmosphere. Splendid receptions with splendid re- 
actions often fall by the wayside because memory is the only 
record. : 

To have successful broadcasting we need the intelligent 
assistance of every teacher in every school. At first the nov- 
elty of listening-in creates the illusion of enjoyment. Later 
this becomes a bore and interest is indifferent. If classes 
listen intelligently and with a purpose, then radio is worth 
while. If pressure has to be exerted, then something is wrong. 
It may be the topic, your attitude or that of the pupils. Per- 
haps the script is written above their heads. If that is the 
case, you help the broadcaster by saying so. A justified sug- 
gestion is accepted always, especially in school programs 
where educators are trying to arrive at something definite. 

A teacher’s part in this work is to create intelligent listen- 
ing. Your comments, your observations on class reaction are 
points of essential information for directors. This does not 
mean criticism without commendation. Your assistance as 
an educator lies in the work ahead, and by giving vital facts 
that will help to carry on a worthy work. Its success rests 
with you. ; 
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THRESHOLD OF THE YEAR @ @ @ 


C.T.F. BULLETIN No. 1 ADDRESSED TO EVERY TEACHER IN CANADA 


and indignant protest against the employment of thous- 

ands of Canadian women teachers at less than factory 
wages, and of thousands of men teachers at wages which 
would not justify setting up a home. This year our prime 
purpose must be to share in the defence of those British 
institutions which preserve our right to register loud and 
indignant protests. Let us face the fact, that every bomb 
which falls on London lengthens and deepens the shadow 
of the Gestapo over your street and mine—unless we stand 
to arms with the men, women and children of our blood and 
faith in that devoted city. More of that next month; in the 
meantime you and I are propagandists as well as teachers. 
Here is something to be going on with. 


(1) America Speaks. Under the title “Was Ever a 
Battle Like This?” Gerald W. Johnson wrote as follows in 
the Baltimore Sun: 

“, ... The battle still wavers, and it may yet be lost; 
but what can never be lost is the miracle by which, as 
thousands of Englishmen died, the greatness of England 
suddenly became alive again. In the minds of people of 
other countries her heroes had become somewhat dim and 
faded figures, more legendary than lifelike; but the sudden 
blaze of heroism in the island in these days has invested them 
with color and substance again, has made them lifelike 
again. 

Contemplating the yelling, flaming channel, men once 
more can believe, as they had not really believed for years, 
in the Black Prince, in Henry V, in Drake and Frobisher, in 
Clive and Wellington. One might almost say that for this 
past week whenever a young Englishman has died, an old 
hero has suddenly become credible, has started from the 
tomb and become a part of living England once more. Even 
if England should go down now, she would go down in a 
blaze of glory rivaling the brightest moment in all her long 
history. 

All over the world there is a strange stirring, a revival, 
faint and tentative, perhaps, but unmistakable, of an old 
faith, Men, modern men, accustomed from birth to the 
enervating luxuries of civilization, are yet capable of going 
out blithely and dying for liberty! Who would have believed 
aT 

(2) Beware Short Memories. “It is notorious that the 
Feuhrer makes his best grandstand plays by directing them 
to the twelve-year-old intelligence. He has just attempted 
another one, by babbling about ‘an honorable and heroic 
foe’, on the occasion of France’s capitulation. The first thing 
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we know, a lot of people who cannot remember the day 
before yesterday will be saying that ‘Hitler isn’t too bad a 
guy.’ Much as we deplore the hate-krieg which is inseparable 
from modern war, we simply must do our part in keeping 
straight and clear the record of lying, treachery, slaughter 
and destruction which have marked the trail of Hitler across 
Europe. Hitler it is who has set this devil’s cauldron boiling, 
when milder men everywhere were intent upon problems of 
social distress and social justice. Hitler it is who has razed 
Rotterdam, and set his Gestapo in the streets of Oslo, Copen- 
hagen and Brussels, enslaving nations with whom he had 
signed pacts of non-aggression. Hitler it is who has elected 
to crash through the lives of 250 millions of Europeans, when 
an equal effort in peaceful nation-building could have made 
Germany the garden of the world.” 


We clipped this one because, in a country where the 
enemy’s pronouncements of all kinds are given generous 
publicity, there are dangers to be faced. Not long ago, we 
passed along a city street just as the raucous Voice of 
Berchtesgarten ended its last appeal to Britain. A man of 
thoughtful mien turned away from the open door and said: 
“Sounds kinda reas’nable to me.” 

The Laborer and His Hire. While the war effort is to be 
our prime concern this year, we have no intention of meekly 
watching the decline of education to new depths of poverty 
and parsimony. We understand that in Britain, where after 
all they do know something about nation-building, the salary 
scales of teachers are to undergo an upward revision if and 
when the cost of living makes this desirable. (A slight in- 
crease in miners’ wages has already been negotiated in this 
way). In this country we know that we shall have to face 
not only an increased cost of living, but also a tendency (so 
habitual as to be now automatic) to squeeze any increase 
in municipal and school boards costs out of teacher-earnings. 
The call of the Air Force and its ground services, of the 
war-torn civil service departments, of the C.A.S.F., of the 
N.P.A.M. and of other war activities is taking many teachers, 
and will skim the cream of the 1940-41 Normal classes. We 
who remain will give all that is in us to repair the gaps, be- 
cause we are intensely loyal to the job of educating Canadian 
children. But we know that already the cash offer for teach- 
ers in several provinces is too small to buy efficient teaching. 
Any further decline in that cash-offer (whether due to 
“economy” or to increased cost of living) will do for the 
children of those provinces what German culture is doing for 
the children of Poland, viz. reduce them by illiteracy to a 
slave class. 
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We do not, therefore, propose to call off the campaign 
for a living wage for teachers. 

“The Admirable Crichton.” We are indebted to The A.T.A. 
Magazine for the following teacher-specifications,: sent out 
to Principals of High Schools, to help them in giving voca- 
tional advice to students who may seek admission to Normal 
Schools: 

““(i) Mental ability and scholarship above the average. 

(ii) Initiative and leadership. 

(iii) Good voice, speech and command of the English 
language. 

(iv) Social grace and social intelligence considerably above 
the average. 

(v) Sincerity and strength of character. 

(vi) Good mental health, and an attractive and well integra- 
ted personality. 

(vii) Good health and physique, and freedom from serious 
physical defect.” 

Well, we are not going to be cynical about that, because 
we are always thrilled when a Department or.a man nails his 
colors to the mast; and this is precisely what the above enu- 
meration signifies. Knowing rather intimately the personnel 
of the particular Department and their philosophy, we ven- 
ture to read between the lines as follows: 

“Here are the minimum qualifications for admission into 
the R.C. Educ. F. (Alberta Troop), as valid and as carefully 
framed as the qualifications for admission to any other 
service of national importance. And by thunder! if X dollars 
a year will not hire young men and women of that calibre, 
then the public must pay X+Y dollars a year.” 

Call the roll, Canada, east to west! Prince Edward Island 
. . » Nova Scotia .. . New Brunswick . . . Quebec .. . are 
you prepared to say: “That is what we require in teaching 
personnel—that and nothing less, in the name of the chil- 
dren .. .?” Let Manitoba reply: “Last Fall the Department 
began to issue permits and possibly about two dozen were 
issued. The Federation opposed this very strongly and the 
practice was discontinued. Whether it will have to be re- 
sumed next Fall or not, remains to be seen.” (M.T.F. report 
to the C.T.F., 1940). 

Rowell-Sirois Commission’s Report. Last May we out- 
lined for you the main features of Plan I, the Commission’s 
preferred proposal. Since propaganda, like education, is 
largely a matter of vigorous repetition, we shall make no 
apology for re-stating from time to time the main points in 
this and other matters of national or educational importance. 
Here is the Commission’s Plan I, in very brief outline: 

(a) The Dominion to assume responsibility for unem- 
ployed employables and unemployment insurance; 
and for servicing provincial debts. 

(b) The Dominion to discontinue existing per capita 
subsidies to provinces, and to take exclusive posses- 
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sion .of income, corporation and succession taxation 
field. 

(c) The Dominion to pay national adjustment grants 
designed to equalize the ability of the provinces to 
provide essential services; the provinces being re- 
quired to impose on themselves taxation of normal 
severity. 

(d) A small national commission to be established to 
administer, and from time to time re-appraise, the 
system of national adjustment grants. 

The plan offers to the various provinces a very sub- 
stantial improvement in their financial position. For a fuller 
table refer back to Bulletin No. 10 of June 1940. Here is the 
anticipated net improvement by provinces: 


ds Me s\a:os se. 3 $ 661,000 Man. ...escecee 4,558,000 
ew Geers ase sc 1,990,000 Sask. ...... ..- 18,036,000 
_ i SPOR pr 2,775,000 Alberta ........ 4,701,000 
ere SOOROD, We Ge + 0 $9.05 9.808 3,408,000 
[TUEEO nnn siccce 7,714,000 


Cost to Dominion (3-year average) $40,000 per annum. 
“The plan imposes upon the Dominion the duty of unify- 
ing and strengthening the machinery for collecting Income, 
Corporation and similar taxes which lend themselves to 
evasive practices. We have already given some indications 
that teachers, along with all pay-roll employees, may be 
carrying far more than their fair load of income tax. The 
Commission’s proposals in this direction seem to call for 
our strong support. 
Rowell-Sirois Report and Education. 

Frankly, we are not elated over the Commission’s stand 
on Education. 

‘Representations by persons and organizations interested 
(in education) should be made to the individual province 
concerned, which alone, except as provided by section 93 of 
the British North America Act, has jurisdiction over matters 
of education.” (Vol. 2, p. 51). 

It seems clear to the lay mind that the terms of reference 
invite the Commission to undertake a critical examination 
of “‘the economic and financial basis of Confederation and of 
the distribution of legislative powers in the light of the 
economic and social developments of the last seventy years.” 
It seems equally clear that the Commission has not been at 
all afraid to envisage changes to the B.N.A. Act affecting 
direct taxation, provincial subsidies and unemployment. It 
seems quite illogical, therefore, to invoke the inviolability of 
the Act in respect of educational matters. 

“It is our hope that provision can be made for the fiscal 
needs of all provinces, including within those needs provision 
for the education of the young. Our financial proposals aim 
at placing every province in a position to discharge its re- 
sponsibilities for education (on a scale that is within the 
means of the people of Canada) if it chooses to’ do so. Once 
this position is established it seems to us best that education, 
like every other form of welfare service in a democratic 
community, should have to fight for its life, and that a 
generous provision for the education of the children of the 
nation should depend, not. on any arbitrary constitutional 
provision, but on the persistent conviction of the mass of the 
people that they must.be ready to deny themselves some of 
the good things of life in order to deal fairly by their chil- 
dren. Hence we do not think that it would be wise or appro- 
priate for. the Dominion to make grants to the provinces ear- 
marked for the support of general education.” 

There is the core of the matter. Should Education have to 
fight for its life in a democratic community? And is it fair 
(or is it not) on our part to bring it to stark simplicity by 
this slight améndment: Should the teacher have to fight for 
his life in a democratic community? We leave that one with 
you till next month. 

B. BATTLE AXE. 
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cAssociation cAnnouncements 


We publish below a letter received from the College of 
Education of the University of Alberta. It is a healthy and en- 
couraging sign that the University finds itself able through 
the College of Education to revive the policy of enabling 
teachers within easy reach of the University after school 
hours and on Saturday mornings to attend lectures in courses 
which carry graduate and post-graduate credits. 


Mr. J. W. Barnett, September 23, 1940. 
General Sec.-Treas., A.T.A., 
Imperial Bank Building, Edmonton. 


Dear Mr. Barnett: 


I spoke to you over the phone regarding a course in the 
College of Education this year for the convenience of city 
teachers. I think Dr. Argue, who has had a few very interest- 
ings years’ work in London and New York, would be inter- 
ested in giving a course on Administration. I wonder if the 
teachers of the city would be interested in taking the course 
Education 101 which carries graduate credit toward either 
the B.Educ. or the M.Educ. degree. 





INCREASING POPULARITY WITH BOTH TEACHERS and PUPILS HAS MARKED THE PATH of 


THE FAR HORIZON READERS 


THE SEVEN BOOKS IN THIS DELIGHTFUL CANADIAN SERIES ARE NOW RECOGNIZED AS OUTSTAND- 
ING FOR USE WITH THE ENTERPRISE PROGRAM OR WITH COURSES BASED UPON UNIT ORGANIZA- 
TION. HERE ARE A FEW OF THE REASONS GIVEN TO US BY TEACHERS WHO WOULD NOT BE WITH- 


OUT THEM IN THEIR CLASS ROOMS: 


‘ 


The use of these readers is a real adventure for the children. They are fascinated by the 
interest and variety of the selections. 
The grouping of the material is intended to facilitate its use with enterprises and units. 
Each chapter contains material for the development of all the reading skills—work-type 
matter for silent reading; selections for oral expression; gems from masterpieces, old and 
new, to foster appreciation and gay stories and rollicking verse for sheer entertainment. 


The exercises and suggested seat-work are of unusual excellence. 


When you are searching for verses for recitation or plays to act with some enterprise, you 
will in all probability find them in these readers. 


Each book meets the needs of its special grade. Every word was carefully checked with 
the accepted word lists, every selection arranged in its order of difficulty and the word 
burden was kept down to “five new words per page.” 


THE FAR HORIZON READERS SHOULD BE ORDERED THROUGH YOUR LOCAL DEALER OR FROM THE 
SCHOOL BOOK BRANCH, EDMONTON, ALBERTA. 


J. M. DENT & SONS (CANADA) LIMITED 


PUBLISHERS 


224 Bloor St. West, Toronto 


It may be that some other course would appeal to teachers 
more than Education 101. I suggest, therefore, that they be 
asked to answer the following questions: 

1. Would you register for a graduate course in Educa- 

tion if given in a suitable place at suitable hours? 

2. Can you attend a class period if it is arranged for 

Saturday morning (2% hours)? 

38. Can you attend a class given from 4:45 to 6 p.m., 

two evenings per week after school? 

4. Which of the following courses do you wish to attend: 

Education 54 (Philosophy of Education) 
Education 56 (Educational Psychology) 
Education 101 (Educational Administration) 
Philosophy 53 (on Saturday mornings) 
Philosophy 102 (on Saturday mornings) ? 

All courses named above carry graduate credit, while 
Education 54 and Education 56 receive undergraduate 
credit. 

Yours very truly, M. E. LaZERTE, 
Principal, College of Education. 








1300 Robson St., Vancouver 
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We Teach New Canadians---rpstitrees, custo" * 


By IDA N. VYSE, B.A., Calgary 


even more difficult, of long established unassimilated 
foreign communities? When you first took such a school 
did you have much in your training or background that 
equipped you to recognize and adequately meet the specific 
needs of the situation? Have you learned things that would 
be of practical value to other teachers of New Canadians? 

We are becoming increasingly sensitive, these days, to 
what it really means to be a citizen of democratic Canada. 
When we think of our immigrant peoples and communities 
we wonder, “Are these people developing a full rich citizen- 
ship for their new country? What is Canada doing to ensure 
such a development? And what has she done in the past. 
It’s a matter Canada can’t just leave to chance.” 

Let us look at the situation realistically. There is no 
Canada in the abstract; the agencies which actually promote, 
rather than leave this citizenship development to chance, 
are educational agencies. The number and initiative of 
educational agencies determine the power and impetus of the 
citizen developing process. 

The number of school districts in Alberta in which New 
Canadian children predominate is estimated by Mr. Fuller, 
our Chief Inspector of Schools, as approximately 400. There 
are estimated to be at least 25,000 New Canadian children 
in the province as a whole. Alberta has been a leader to 
the other western provinces in instituting a system of two 
room schools in rural New Canadian districts, where the 
one room school was found to exceed fifty often, and some- 
times was as high as sixty or seventy pupils. 

There is an average of twenty to twenty-five night 
classes held in New Canadian districts of the province. The 
classes are held twice each week and continue for two hours. 
The teachers are usually the local teachers of the day schools. 
Night classes are quite frequenfly held in one-room rural 
schools. The subjects of study are, of course, mostly English 
and Citizenship. 

Such are the partial statistics of the framework for citi- 
zenship education of our New Canadians. The next question 
is: Do we teachers in those schools have the initiative, the 
training and the materials to meet the special needs and 
potentialities of our Non-English pupils and communities? 
How many of you believe, with me, that these matters are 
matters we could co-operate on at this time instead of leav- 
ing quite so much to individual chance. 

It is my hope that we could, perhaps, develop a co-opera- 
tive department in The A.T.A. Magazine with each month: 
something inspirational, an article of practical information 
(including suggestions of books to read) and a topic with 
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questions and challenges for teachers to consider and write 
to us about before the next month, so that the next month’s 
article profits by many individuals’ experiences. 


Would you teachers in the country like to have this sort 
of a central agent or representative to try to find persons, 
or books, or even organizations, to meet your needs? You 
could think of the department as both a service-bureau and 
a clearing house. Those who have had successful experi- 
ence (such as these teachers of night classes in rural schools) 
could use this department as an instrument for spreading 
their own enlightenment. 


The possibilities are vast. Maybe we could build up a 
library and bibliography for ourselves. Maybe we could de- 
velop a truly vital and worthwhile manual for teachers of 
New Canadians. Perhaps we teachers have some definite ideas 
about a very practical summer school course. 

Here are some topics we might discusss on our page: 
1. English for New Canadians. 


2. The Life of New Canadians, Past and Present. 
(To enhance our own understanding of immigrant life.) 


3. Health for New Canadians. 
(With a discussion of differences in the homes, foods, 
etc. which we take for granted and the homes, foods, etc., 
of old country backgrounds; also how adequate are the 
medical facilities in your district; what agencies could we 
teachers enlist for aid?) 

4. An Enterprise on Canada. 
(Working out diplomatic ways of acquainting New 
Canadian children and communities with our customs, 
manners, ideas and citizenship, which are often as un- 
known and more immediately useful than, for example, 
an enterprise on Japan.) 

5. The New Canadian Child and His “Foreign” Parent. 
If we went to Europe (in better times) and tried to be- 
come good citizens of some New land which was then 
providing us our living, still our manners, beliefs and 
standards would be naturally Canadian. We would speak 
Canadian at home, and eat as nearly Canadian meals as 
we could manage under the changed circumstances. If 
we lived on farms in isolation how could we learn the 
new country’s language so that we could become natural- 
ized? Would we learn to make breads and soups their 
way unless someone taught us? What if our children 
learned the ways of the New country—became ashamed 
of us because we couldn’t talk, or cook, or work like the 
“native born”—lost respect for our authority while still 
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at an age where they needed parental discipline? You 
know how we would feel in a case like that and how we 
would need interested, understanding friends. 

Can we teachers do more for immigrant, parent en- 
lightenment here, both directly and indirectly? Do we 
know welfare, church, and government agencies that are 
interested in them? Do we know what training for citi- 
zenship we should encourage the parents to get and 
where they can get it. If we are to guard against the un- 
happy results of a gulf between parents and children, 
and yet replace any ideas objectionable to Canadian 
citizénship there must be Canadians who tackle the job 
actively rather than standing aloof and criticizing. 

6. Potentialities in Music, Literature, Art, Handicraft, Folk 

Dancing and Sports with New Canadians. 

How many of us teachers capitalize on the heritage 
brought to us? 
7. Realistic Research and Survey as a Basis for Educational 
and Vocational Guidance to New Canadians. 
8. Training and Reading Facilities for the Teacher of New 

Canadians. (With a history of educational progress 
up to date.) 

That is a suggestive list only. If you have other topics 
please write in about them. 


NEXT MONTH 

Next month let’s centre our page mainly around the topic, 
“The Life of New Canadians, Past and Present.” You 
(teachers and inspectors) can contribute to the vitality of 
the topic by sending in answers to these questions: 

1. (a) Describe the life of New Canadians as you see it 
in your district? 

(b) What are some of the things you wonder about the 
backgrounds, or have learned about the backgrounds? 

2. Can you personally recommend and tell others how to 
get access to books you have read, persons you have listened 
to, courses you have taken which broadened your understand- 
ing of this subject. 

3. Among our teachers there are many fine Scandinavian 
Canadians, Ukrainian, Polish, German, Russian, Italian, etc. 
Canadians. From your own experience what are some of the 
things you think others should know of your home countries 
and settlements of your people . . . matters of living and 
working conditions, clothing, food, etc. in which our en- 
terprise studies sometimes over-emphasize differences? 
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References in Social Studies III. 


From Social Studies II, useful in Social Studies III 


Schapiro, Morris and Soward—Civilization in Europe. 

West and Eastman—Modern Progress. 

Beard, Robinson, Smith—History of Our Own Age and Its 

Problems. 
Elson—Modern Times and the Living Past. 
Carl Becker—Modern History. 
New Texts 

Langsam—The World Since 1914. 

Mackay and Rogers—Canada Looks Abroad. 

Scott—Canada Today. 

Carr—International Relations Since the Peace Treaties. 

Gibberd—The League: Its Success and Failures. 

Gould—Windows on the World. 

Jackson—Post-War World. 

Childs—Sweden, The Middle Way. 

Braatay—The New Sweden. 

Trotter—The British Empire—Commonwealth. 

Hodson—The British Commonwealth in the Future. 

Pamphlets, Magazines, etc. 

Headline Books— 
Co-operatives. 
War in China. 
Europe in Crisis. 

Oxford Pamphlets— 
British Empire (Hodson) 

Economic Self-Sufficiency. 
CBC Publications— 
Whither Democracy. 
Canadian Constitution. 
Canadian Problems. 
League of Nations Society Publications 

What the League Has Done. 

Essential Facts about the League of Nations. 

Romance of the Health Work of the League. 

Refugees. 

The League and Human Welfare. 

World Affairs Magazine (Found by many teachers es- 

pecially useful.) 

Brief of Rowell Commission Report. 

Pamphlets—Issued by Institute of International Affairs. 

Pamphlets—Issued by Adult Education Society. 

Canada 1940—Handbook. 


Peaceful Change. 
In Quest of Empire. 
Changing Governments. 
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Edited by JOHN LIEBE, Ph.D., General Shop Instructor, Lethbridge 


Mechanical Drawing, “The Language 


of Industry” 
By LLOYD N. ELLIOTT 


ECHANICAL drawing should be considered a lan- 

guage, a “written language of lines” instead of 

letters, for it is the universal language of industry. The 
same methods of representation are used by draftsmen of all 
nationalities, the only differences being in the printed notes 
on the drawings and in the dimensions given in the units of 
measurement used in each particular country. Hand in hand 
with the rapid development in industry and the adoption of 
the machine into our daily lives, goes the language of it all, 
mechanical drawing, forever playing its part in the recording 
of these advances of this industrial age. 
1. Where to Begin? 

Mr. Clemens Nicholas, of Hadley Vocational School, St. 
Louis, Missouri, writing on the subject, “Functional Method 
of Teaching Mechanical Drawing” says: 

“. .. As a new approach to the subject, let us consider 
the effect of postponing the pupil’s training in skill and 
applied geometry and of giving him a well-grounded under- 
standing of the drawings. In other words, let him learn to 
read drawings, know and understand them, and then learn 
to make them. After an experimental development, which 
came about partly by design and partly by chance, this is 
essentially the method of teaching mechanical drawing in 
use for the past five years at Hadley Vocational School, St. 
Louis, Missouri, with rather interesting and important 
resulta...” 

Surely here is wisdom, and the present writer passes 
this suggestion on to Alberta General Shop Instructors. 
Why not start off in this way? Give the boy an opportunity 
to concentrate on the cultivation of a three-dimensional con- 
ception of an object, pictorially and in conventional views. 
Let him become familiar with the relation of surfaces and 
lines. Let him acquire a familiarity with the symbols, no- 
tations, materials, and construction and assembly methods. 
Let there be fixed in his mind by repetition proper lettering 
forms, arrangement of views, and other drafting practices, 
which are acquired slowly by the usual methods of teaching 
drafting. Then, when he has learned to read to a degree, let 
him learn to sketch, and after sketching, on to the intricacies 
of “drafting-board geometry”. 

In the Coaldale General Shop, hundreds of working 
drawings illustrating a great variety of articles are avail- 
able for study, and any student who wishes to spend an 
entire period of 75 minutes browsing through them, is en- 
couraged to do so. Time well spent. 

2. How Often Drafting? 

Surely no General Shop instructor in Alberta today 
begins his year with five or six weeks of mechanical drawing. 
At the end of that time both instructor and class are ready 
to sigh, ‘““Thank Heaven, that’s that”. Interest in drafting is 
dead and interest in the shop is headed in the same direction. 
If boys dislike drafting, the odds are a hundred to one that 
the teacher is to blame. Boys come into a shop to make some- 
thing, not to sit for six weeks hungrily eyeing the tools of in- 
dustry around them, while the instructor drones on and on 
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about orthographic ‘projection, isometric drawings, etc., etc. 

How much drafting? Why not work it in with the hand 
work, say, once a month; show the need, as the work pro- 
gresses, for a knowledge of its principles and conventions. 
Not a great amount can be covered the first year in actual 
execution of drafting but as E. E. Ericson says, “you will 
gain time by losing it”, if at the end of the year the student 
sees the necessity for mechanical drawing in his work. 

3. Should Students be Required to Make and Preserve 
Dimensioned Drawings for all Projects? 

The only answer to this question is, yes. If during the 
year a boy turns out four or five completed projects, he 
most certainly has had time to make suitable drawings 
worth preserving. The present writer insists that before a 
project is begun, the student make a drawing to illustrate 
the plan in his mind. The instructor can then check it over 
with him, estimate costs, suggest weaknesses of design or 
changes that would be advantageous, ete. The plan may not 
be a beautifully executed piece of drafting, but at least it 
is a dimensioned sketch which can be followed and which 
‘ster will be filed away in the notebook for reference. If the 
skilled craftsman religiously follows his blueprints, who are 
we to think that we can proceed without the assistance of 
a working drawing? 

4. Should a Student be Permitted to Use Plans 
Other Than His Own? 

Most certainly, especially at first. Not everyone has the 
originality of the designer, in fact very few have. We can- 
not afford to pass over the thousands of excellent working 
drawings which have been turned out for our use by skilled 
designers and draftsmen. Of course the more experienced 
senior students can be expected to show more originality 
and possibly plan a complete set of drawings for a project. 
5. How Much Freedom in the Drafting Class? 

Mr. August Flam of Los Angeles, writing in Industrial 
Arts and Vocational Education Magazine, gives this answer: 

“It is generally conceded that school should not be prepa- 
ration for life, but that it should be life itself. If that is 
the case, a drafting class should be organized and conducted 
along lines similar to an industrial drafting office. No self- 
respecting firm would permit its draftsmen to gather into 
groups during working hours to exchange week-énd experien- 
ces, rehash current events, discuss football and the like, and 
therefore, no well-conducted drafting class should tolerate 
such practices.” 

* * * 

Space does not permit further discussion of this subject 
at the present time. It is hoped by the writer that in the 
few paragraphs above some food for thought may have 
been presented to General Shop Instructors. In general shops 
where pioneer work is in progress, the work of drafting is 
suffering many drawbacks owing to inadequate equipment 
and unsatisfactory accommodation for the proper handling 
of the subject. But much really good work is being done to 
show the necessity of a knowledge of drafting methods in 
conjunction with all types of industrial arts. In the words 
of A. K. Rigast, Chairman of the Drafting Department, 
Sacramento Senior High School: 

“Drafting does possess a duality of character: Thinking 
and doing—the doing growing out of the thinking, and the 
thinking made clear and definite through the doing.” 
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Its Hamilton plant fully equipped for the complete 
manufacture of its typewriters, Remington Rand 
was able to meet a war need far removed from 
business equipment. But it was business equip- 
ment in the sense that Canadian airplanes mean 
business when going after the enemy. 

Airplanes require numerous delicate but vital 
parts that can only be made with machines fitted 
with precision tools. 

Remington Rand’s long battery of precision ma- 
chines, which produce hundreds of parts, of all 
sizes and shapes, were put to work for aircraft 
and today are extensively engaged in this wartime 
activity. 

How Remington Rand was able to give this service 
without interference with its regular commercial 
—— of typewriters was due to the war it- 
self. 

When the war started, 90% of Canadian-made 
Remington Rand typewriters were being shipped 
to Great Britain. With the cutting off of this large 
market, Remington Rand fortunately did nothing 
to slow up production. On the contrary, it kept 
piling up inventory at an enormous rate. 

Then three things happened that more than justi- 
fied this optimistic policy: 

(1) There was the war’s stimulation for business 
equipment. Hundreds of new machines were requi- 
sitioned by Government Departments, while fac- 







A GREAT PEACE-TIME INDUSTRY MOBILIZES FOR WAR 


tory extensions all over Canada created an urgent 
need for more and more typewriters. 

(2) For the first time in history, Canadian-made 
typewriters were in demand in the United States 
and large numbers are being shipped to Reming- 
ton Rand’s associated company there. 

(3) Finally there came the need of fine parts for 
the fighting machines being built for the Canadian 
Air Force. 

In other ways, too, Remington Rand has been able 
to step into a breach caused by war, the setting up 
of special systems to care for the newly-created 
businesses. Even the establishment of the national 
defense tax had its influence on accounting, to such 
an extent as to call for the attention of Remington 
Rand experts. 

Only an institution of world-wide ramifications 
and a tremendous volume of business could carry 
on the research work that is a permanent feature 
of Remington Rand. 

In addition to typewriters, most of its other vari- 
ous equipment is made in Canada under a Can-. 
adian Board of Directors, who supervise both 
manufacturing operations and sales. 

Remington Rand is a Canadian organization 
which has been glad to throw the full weight of 
its industrial and business capacity into the fight 
for freedom. 
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A NEW FORM OF REPORT CARD @ @ @ @ 


WORKED OUT BY THE STAFF OF LACOMBE SCHOOL 


pressing need for a new form of report card for 

parents, to fit in with our modern High School system. 
Since none seemed available, our staff decided to work to- 
gether to see if we could devise one ourselves. 

We pass the following on to you in the hope that it may 
be of some assistance to you in your own problems. 

Our inspiration, of course, came from that fine talk by 
Mr. Balfour at the Fall Convention, in which he so ably and 
clearly suggested the line of attack that seemed advisable. 

Home again we spent our spare time deciding just what 
we would like to include in our new reports. Briefly they 
were: 

1. They must give a complete record of the pupil’s work 

during all the year. 

2. The work of former months must be immediately 
available for comparison. 

38. The reports must be issued frequently enough that a 
pupil who had begun to “slip” could be warned before 
it was too late. 

4. There must be room for comment, not only in general, 
but preferably in every subject. 

5. We felt we must offer suggestions for improvement, 
so that difficulties could be overcome. 

6. The attitude of the pupil towards his work seemed 
very important. 

With these points in mind we had many interesting dis- 
cussions before we finally arrived at the form illustrated 
here, which, by the way, we use in the Intermediate School 
as well as in the High School. This is a typical report and 
illustrates the main features. 

At the first glance it may appear that there would be a 
great deal of extra work involved in using such a report, but 
we haven’t found it so. For instance we have cut out long ex- 
aminations at Christmas and Easter and use in their place 
short frequent period tests of the same type as the new 
Departmental Examinations. These are given at any time 
without warning to eliminate “cramming” and ensure instead 
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i doubt you, too, were confronted last fall by the 


that the pupil will do a uniform amount of work every day. 
Thus the teachers are able to have their gradings and com- 
ments ready at their convenience in plenty of time to hand 
their sheets to the individual room teachers to be entered. 
These sheets have four lines for each name so that the same 
sheet will do all year and give the previous comments above 
for reference. Of course the same report card does all year 
for a pupil too, the name and subjects being typed in any 
time during October. Frankly, we have found these reports 
to be less work than the old type. 

The comments really seem to suggest themselves in 
most cases, we have found, but as an added help we have 
each a list of suggestive comments which have been compiled 
from time to time, and these often help suggest the most 
expressive and appropriate comment. Of course it is not 
necessary to fill all the comment spaces in every case as often 
a check for Attitude and:a “satisfactory” for Calibre of 
Work expresses the situation adequately. When there is 
something definitely wrong with the pupil’s attitude or work, 
that is the time when a suggestion for improvement is 
essential. Then it is up to the parent to do his best to see 
that the suggestion is carried out. If he does not, he has no 
ground for reasonable complaint in case of the pupil’s fail- 
ure. 

Our final gradings correlate well with the gradings on the 
reports, and so the parents and pupils realize that it is consist- 
ent daily work that counts. The co-operation of the parent 
is so essential, it is only fair that he or she be kept as fully 
informed as possible as to how the pupil is progressing. We 
have found the parents here like the form of the report and 
they are very co-operative because they know exactly how 
their child is doing and what to do to secure improvement. 

Heavy bond paper 8 12x11 inches, folded into three parts 
and fitting into a large envelope has been very satisfactory. 
No doubt you will make your own changes and innovations 
if you do decide to use this type of report. We would be 
very pleased to hear from any of you teachers who have 
suggestions for its improvement. 
































Oo 
Subj = Attitude Calibre of Work Suggestions for 
ubject 
J P Poor Excellent Poor Excellent Improvement 
o'p''c AH COMMENT DCBAH COMMENT 
Sept.-Oct. H V Keenly interested Vv Splendid . 
Physics II Nov.-Dec. A Vv Not nearly as good Vv Not consistent Consistent daily work 
5 Credits Jan.-Feb. H V Very good now Vv Satisfactory again 
Mar.-Apr. H V Fine Vv Satisfactory 
Social Sept.-Oct. A Vv Very good Vv Can improve More extensive reading 
St — Il Nov.-Dec. A Vv Active interest V_ |Written work can be neater Neater work 
— Jan.-Feb. H V Satisfactory Vv Oral work excellent Careful preparation 
5 Credits Mar.-Apr. B Vv Lacks sustained effort Vv Below usual standard Wider reading program 
Sept.-Oct. Cc Vv A little too confident Vv Can do much better Review French II 
French III Nov.-Dec. Cc Vv Interested but lax Vv Dangerously low A consistent effort 
5 Credits Jan.-Feb. Cc Vv Better Vv Improved but still low Watch details 
Mar.-Apr. B V Greatly improved Vv Splendid improvement Careful review 
Sept.-Oct. H Vv Vv Satisfactory 
Chemistry II Nov.-Dec. B Vv Very disappointing Vv Not University level Consistent daily work 
5 Credits Jan.-Feb. H V Fine now \V/|Up to usual good standard 
Mar.-Apr. H V_ Excellent Vv Splendid 
‘ .-Oct. H Splendid Vv Outstanding 
ey = A Vv Vv Can improve Vv Geometry is weak Review Geometry 
os eee Jan.-Feb. A V Has improved VV |Geom. better; Trig. weaker|Master each topic as taken 
5 Credits Mar.-Apr. H V Splendid V| Wonderful improvement 
Sept.-Oct. A Good Vv 
English III NevDec. B ¥ Good Vv Can improve Consistent effort 
5 Credits Jan.-Feb. B Vv Good Vv Not up, usual standard yet Care with expression 
Mar.-Apr. B Vv Attentive Vv Not well thought out /Wise use of remaining time 
Sept.-Oct. A / Fine a Vv Very good Practise graphs 
Algebra II Seaciies. A Vv ¥ Not quite so good Vv Should improve More consistent work — 
5 Credits Jan.-Feb. Cc Vv Still needs to improve Vv Not consistent Daily mastery of each topic 
Mar.-Apr. A V_ Shows fine effort now Vv Great improvement Continue good work 











NOTE: A Key to Marking, an Attendance Record, and a place ‘for parent’s signature appear on the other side of the report. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


W. A Morrison, M.A., The High School, Sherbrooke, P.Q. 


THE STUDENT EDITOR by Mann. 


The Macmillan Co. of Canada, 70 Bond St., Toronto. 
($1.10). 


JOURNALISM AND THE SCHOOL PAPER by Reddick. 
Copp Clark Co., 517 Wellington Street, Toronto. ($1.48) 
These books will be of interest to schools which are now 

issuing a school paper and to those who wish to start one. 

Both books deal adequately with the organization of the 

staff, the types of material which can be published, the tech- 

nique of writing, the preparation of material for publication, 
and the business management of the paper. 

The first book, “The Student Editor”, is designed as a 
manual to guide those editing the paper. It is concisely writ- 
ten and presents directions and principles to guide each 
phase of publication. 


“Journalism and the School Paper” is a text and guide 
addressed to students in high school journalism classes and to 
other groups, which have charge of the publication of the 
school paper. It emphasizes the particular functions, pur- 
poses and needs of the school paper and shows how these are 
related to, but differ from, those of the commercial news- 
paper. This book covers roughly the same ground as “The 
Student Editor” but it is much longer and gives a more com- 
prehensive and detailed discussion of each topic with a great 
many examples and quotations to illustrate what can be 
done. The appendix contains a typical style sheet and several 
pages of ideas for feature stories. For those who may use 
the book as a text, there are interesting exercises at the end 
of each chapter. Teachers of English would find some of 
these useful. 
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Items of Current Interest @ @ 


ARTHUR ALLEN, B.A., Red Deer 


New Defence Agreements 


T IS doubtful if the significance of the new defence agree- 
ments between Canada and the United States is fully ap- 
preciated. This recognizes that our defence of Canada 
must be done in co-operation with the United States. It does 
not mean that the United States is going to enter the war— 
yet. But it is a move to prepare for invasion, and to have 
a thoroughly worked out plan to meet it; rather than to be 
caught off base as were the Low Countries last spring. 


A Joint Defence Board has been set up by the American 
and Canadian governments to plan the defence of North 
America. British Islands have been leased as American 
Naval bases; new interest is being shown in a road from the 
United States to Alaska. . 

Mayor Fiorella Laguardia, of New York, is head of the 
Permanent Joint Defence Board which held its first meeting 
in Ottawa on August 26, and its second meeting in Wash- 
ington. 

A few American isolationists are worried about their 
country’s making a pact with a nation at war, but all 
realize that the United States cannot afford to let Canada 
fall into the hands of a hostile power. 





Britain Trades Naval Bases for Destroyers 


To defend North America fortified positions are needed 
from which the enemy can be attacked long before he reach- 
es the coasts. The United States has obtained the necessary 
bases from Great Britain in exchange for fifty over-age 
destroyers, which will be of great use to Britain in convoy 
and patrol work. 


Eight bases have been turned over to the United States, 
namely: Newfoundland, Antigua, St. Lucia, Trinidad, 
Jamaica, British Guiana, and the Bahamas. This is a very 
eloquent expression of the co-operation existing between 
Britain and the United States, and reveals the determina- 
tion of the United States not to tolerate along its borders any 
great power whose ideals conflict with those of the United 
States. 


The Monroe Doctrine stated—“The American continents 
were not to be future subjects for future colonization by 
any European power, and as the political system of the 
Allied Powers (Holy Alliance of Russia, Austria and Prussia) 
is essentially different from that of America, we should 
consider any attempt on their part to extend their system to 
any portion of this hemisphere as dangerous to our peace 
and safety’. It seems that the United States is preparing to 
enforce the Monroe Doctrine with vengeance. 


Anniversary of Copernicus 

Of interest to teachers and students of Social Studies 2, 
is the 400th anniversary of the public announcement of 
Nicholas Copernicus—that the earth revolves about the sun. 

True, some Greek:scientists has propounded this theory 
in the 4th Century B.C., but Europe accepted the idea that 
the earth was fixed until the 16th century when Copernicus 
propounded his theory. The sad state of Poland today pre- 
vents any honor being shown this great astronomer there. ~ 


Efficient universal education is the mother of national 
prosperity—Ralph Waldo Emerson. 





The wisdom of spending public and private funds on 
education is not to be measured by its direct fruits alone. 
It will be profitable as a mere investment.—Alfred Marshall. 
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No. 45 
RE ADMISSION TO TRAINING FOR NURSING 


The Registered Nurses Act, being Chapter 210 of the 
R.S.A., 1922, together with the Registered Nurses Act 
Amendment Act, being Chapter 40 of the Statutes of Alberta, 
1934, provide for admission to training for Nursing in the 
following terms: 

4. The Senate of the University of Alberta shall— 

(a) Satisfy itself that any person entering upon a course of 
hospital training leading to registration under this Act 
has passed the Grade XI examination of the Depart- 
ment of Education or has the equivalent educational 
standing. 

(b) Fix standards of training with regard to bed capacity, 
classes, lectures, and other factors making for efficiency. 

(c) Refuse recognition to any hospital in which such stand- 
ards are not consistently observed. 

(d) Prescribe the subjects and scope of the qualifying ex- 
amination hereinbefore referred to and appoint exam- 
iners to conduct the same. 

There has, in fact, been no Grade XI Examination since 
June, 1937. Nevertheless, the Act places on the university 
authorities the responsibility of determining what is to be 
regarded as educational standing equivalent to the Grade 
XI examination. 

The Registrar of the University has accordingly approved 
the following statement: 

Requirements for Entrance to the Nursing Profession 

A minimum of sixty-five (65) high-school credits, which 
include “B” standing, at least in each of the following sub- 
jects: 
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N.B.—The twenty-seven additional credits may be made 
up from Group “A” Electives to the extent permitted by the 
conditions of promotion from Grade IX, and also from 
Group “B”, “C” and “D” Electives. 

It is recommended that candidates secure for Group “B”, 
“C” or “D” Electives the twelve (12) credits at least that 
are required for the High School Diploma. (See the High 
School Regulations, page 23.) 

Credits for the three first-year Group “D” Electives, 
Biology 1, Music 1 and Art 1, will also serve as credits to- 
wards the requirements for admission to a Normal School. 
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Candidates who may later desire matriculation standing 
should also secure “B” standing in Physics 1 and Latin 1. 
Higher Standing Required by Most of the Training Schools 

The foregoing stated requirement of sixty-five (65) high- 
school credits for first-year and second-year subjects repre- 
sents the present legal minimum requirement for admission 
to the Registered Nurses Examination. But most of the hos- 
pital training schools require complete third-year standing, 
with standing in Chemistry 2 included, and some of the 
schools require complete matriculation for the university 
course leading to the degree of B.Sc. in Nursing. 

For two reasons, therefore, it is advisable that high-school 
girls who look forward to Nursing should plan to secure 
complete matriculation standing: 

1. A graduate nurse not holding a degree may desire 
to take graduate training in some specialty of nursing. In 
such a case, the teaching hospitals giving graduate work all 
require university matriculation for admission. 

2. A graduate nurse may desire to have the B.Sc. degree 
in Nursing in addition to her Diploma in Nursing. Unless 
she has matriculation standing, she may find it very in- 
convenient to complete the matriculation requirements. 


Matriculation for Nursing 
The requirements are set forth on page 46 of the High 
School Regulations. The third-year subjects required are the 
following: English 3, Social Studies 3, Algebra 2, Trigo- 
nometry and Analytical Geometry, Physics 2, Chemistry 2 
and the third unit of a language, preferably Latin. 


Re Communications 
Candidates for Nursing should send all enquiries to the 
Registrar of the University of Alberta, and not to the De- 
partment of Education. Every candidate should also write to 
the hospital training school she desires to enter for a state- 
ment regarding the admission requirements of that institu- 
tion. 
THE COURSE IN CADET TRAINING 
A.—Outline of the Syllabus 
I. Outdoor Activities. 
(a) Squad and platoon drill. The new formations and 
movements in threes are to be taught. (All drills are 
done at full-arm extensions and forming fours has been 
abolished.) With the simplification of drill movements, 
it is expected that the aims of close-order drill in de- 
veloping discipline, smartness of posture and bearing, 
and immediate obedience to orders can be realized with- 
out an excessive amount of time being devoted to the 
most elementary drill movements. Correct marching, 
maintaining position on the march, changing direction 
and increasing or decreasing frontage should be 
stressed. As soon as possible the cadets should be or- 
ganized into sections and platoons, and as the training 
proceeds leaders should be selected for these. 
(b) Section-leading and field drills. Formations to be 
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used in the field, deploying and closing, use of signals, 
forming advance, rear and flank guards, outposts, sen- 
tries, protective duties and responsibilities, communi- 
cations, field-craft projects involving use of cover and 
methods of advancing and retiring, field of fire, com- 
munication lines. 


Musketry. 

Information may be secured from the District Cadet 
Officer, Military District No. 13, Calgary, regarding the 
issue of .22 calibre rifles, ammunition and targets, and 
the authorization of ranges to be used. A new syllabus 
is being prepared indicating the practices to be fired, 
and placing the emphasis upon elementary training for 
all the cadets rather than upon the marksmanship of 
the few. 

Indoor Instruction and Projects. 

It is not expected that any instructor will be able to give 
a detailed course on all the following topics. A selection 
is to be made by the cadet and the instructor, which will 
provide progression and interest, add variety, and when- 
ever possible secure correlation with other school sub- 
jects. The newer methods of teaching, with projects un- 
dertaken by small groups, and involving preparation of 
reports, charts and maps, and the use of reference 
material are to be employed. 

(a) Military Geography of Canada, the American con- 
tinents and the British Empire. One period of instruc- 
tion might be used for a preview of the unit and for 
the assignment of parts of it for later report and dis- 
cussion. 

A précis of this unit is in preparation. 

(b) The armed forces of Canada. The status of Active 
Service units, Permanent and Non-permanent Militia, 
Reserves, National Defence Council. Relation of armed 
forces to Dominion and Provincial Governments. 

(c) Military Law, to whom applicable, how adminis- 
tered. (Elementary treatment only.) 

(d) The arms of the service, characteristics of each, 
their uses and limitations, how combined in various 
units. Approximate constitution of military units and 
formations. Elementary study of supply of an army in 
the field, army service, ordnance and medical corps. 
(This subject is not to be studied in too minute detail.) 
(e) Army ranks, responsibilities and duties, rank 
badges and recognition. 

(f) Map reading. Conventional signs, scale, how to 
orient a map, magnetic deviation, contours, cross-sec- 
tions, visibility, grid system, co-ordinates. Some of this 
work should be done out-of-doors with a map of the 
district. 

(g) Defensive measures against gas and against air 
attack. (One or two periods on each.) 
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(h) Signalling. If a large room or gymnasium is avail- 
able some of this may be done indoors. If a complete 
course in signalling were to be attempted an undue 
amount of the available time would be required; it is 
therefore advisable that the alphabet and numerals be 
taught but that the official message forms and opera- 
tion signals be not attempted. Semaphore is advised, but 
if sufficient keys and buzzers can be provided Morse may 
be taught. 

N.B.—A provision for additional units of instruction, 

some of them relating to the Air Services, is under con- 

sideration, and a further announcement regarding it 
may be expected next month. 
B.—Instruction and Credits 

The instruction in this course is to be given out of school 
hours. It will be necessary to give part of the course out of 
doors or in the gymnasium. Other parts, because of the 
weather, will be given indoors. At least two periods of in- 
struction a week are required, each of at least thirty-five 
minutes. 

The course is intended to have the practical status of a 
Second-Year General Elective, with ““B” standing in Health 
and Physical Education 1 as a prerequisite. 

Accordingly, two high-school credits will be granted to 
boys having “B” standing in Health and Physical Education 
1 who complete the course with satisfactory attainment 
under the following conditions: 

(i) The instructor must be a teacher properly qualified 
for the teaching of second-year and third-year high-school 
subjects; and he must hold the Cadet Instructor’s Certificate, 
or in lieu thereof such qualifications as are approved by the 
military authorities. 

(ii) The instruction must occupy at least two periods a 
week, each of at least thirty-five minutes. 

(iii) The instruction must be satisfactory in respect to 
quality, amount and facilities, to the Department of Educa- 
tion. 

C.—Organization of a Cadet Corps 

Cadet instructors are asked to communicate with the 
District Cadet Officer, Military District No. 13, in regard to 
the following matters: 

(i) Permission to organize a Cadet Corps. 

(ii) Directions regarding the Syllabus, of which the out- 
line appears above. 

(iii) The provision of manuals, signal flags, rifles, am- 
munition and other supplies, and the authorization of minia- 
ture ranges. 

(iv) The payment of cadet grants. 


IMPORTANT NOTICES REGARDING THE HIGH 
SCHOOL REGULATIONS 


Re Sociology and Psychology: The notice of teachers and 
students is directed to Regulation 8 on page 20 of the High 
School Regulations. Students who already hold credits for the 
combined course in Sociology and Psychology will not be 
granted credits either for Sociology or for Psychology. 


Prerequisites for Third-year Mathematics: Regulation 
No. 1 (a) on page 22 is hereby cancelled and the following 
regulation is to be substituted therefor: “Instruction in 
Algebra 2 may be taken only by students who have at least 
“B” standing either in Algebra 1 or in General Mathematics 
2; and instruction in Trigonometry and Analytical Geome- 
try may be taken only by students who have at least “B” 
standing either in Geometry 1 or in General Mathematics 2. 

Survey of English Literature: This course is really the 
History of English Literature under another name. Persons 
who already have standing in History of English Literature 
will not therefore be granted credits for the Survey of 
English Literature. 
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Permission to write on the Supplemental Examinations: 
This permission is granted to certain persons who have not 
taken classroom or correspondence instruction during the 
preceding term, including teachers, adult students and high 
school students who hold the High School Diploma or have 
completed all of the requirements for the High School Dip- 
loma. 

The following correction will serve to prevent misunder- 
standing in this matter: Page 29 of the High School Regu- 
lations, 4th line from the top of the page, strike out the 
words “or 100 high-school credits’? and substitute therefor 
the words “or are entitled to the High School Diploma, hav- 
ing completed the necessary requirements.” 

The 20-credit rule: From Regulation No. 5 (a) on page 8 
of the High School Regulations the first sentence is to be 
struck out, which reads as follows: “Twenty (20) credits will 
be regarded as a minimum year’s work.” 

Re English 1: The prescribed reading in Poetry for this 
course is Part I of the book entitled A Selection of English 
Poetry, by MacDonald and Walker. This book consists of two 
parts, the first of which contains 91 pages of text and the 
second, 90 pages. It is not necessary, however, that teachers 
confine the reading of the students to the first part. Poems 
may be selected from either Part I or Part II on the under- 
standing that on the whole approximately 90 pages of poetry 
will be read. 


ALBERTA SCHOOL BROADCASTS 


The school broadcasts will begin on Monday, October 
14th at 2:15 p.m. An annotated schedule of the school broad- 
casts will be available shortly from the office of the Super- 
visor of Schools and will be sent on request to teachers. 
Teachers are asked to give the name and number of their 
school districts when writing for the schedule. 
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Every teacher should have this chart. It is most 
attractive and illustrated in color. It carefully ex- 
plains the different processes used for making wheat 
through the ages up to the present time. Written 
in simple, easy-to-understand words, it covers the 
whole subject thoroughly. Size of chart is 19” x 28”, 
tinned top and bottom, with eyelet for hanging. 


TEACHERS—do not fail to ' 
take advantage of this offer! 





‘The Story of Wheat” 


A separate folder is supplied with the chart giving 
fuller data about each picture. This folder will en- 
able the teacher to supplement the shorter text on 


the chart. You’ll find this material both useful and 
helpful, suitable for all grades of pupils. 
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HENRI de SAVOYE 
Professor of Oral French, Edmonton 
Editor of ‘‘Nouvelles Du Monde” 


OT many years ago we believed that teaching could only 
() consist in lecturing, and when a student was able to 
repeat the ideas of his teacher in the very words of 
the teacher, we called him an excellent student. We are now 
agreed that learning is not a passive but an active process, 
and that comprehending is different from storing up. Simply 
accepting facts constitutes only second hand knowledge. Real 
knowledge is first hand knowledge and can only result from 
a direct contact between the knower and the thing known. 
The role of the teacher is not therefore to impart knowledge, 
but to cause the student himself to obtain first hand knowl- 
edge. These facts are well known and are recalled here 
only that we may consider the state of mind of the teacher 
in this new method of teaching. 
The teacher does not teach the child; having guided him, 
he looks at him teaching himself. He becomes the watcher 
of the hidden process that goes on in the child’s mind. Rising 


WHEN THE STUDENT BECOMES THE TEACHER @ @ 


still higher, he contemplates the spirit working through the 
mind, he analyses the efforts of the inner life struggling for 
outer knowledge. 


What a spectacle for the teacher who is sympathetic! He 
must, of course, be sympathetic, otherwise there is no spec- 
tacle for him. But if he is, there is no higher kind of edu- 
cation for him. It is not only a mental education, but a 
spiritual education. By such a spectacle the teacher’s sym- 
pathy is aroused, his intuition is awakened; the spirit in him 
contacts the spirit that sustains the child. This causes him to 
change not only as a teacher, but as a human being. He soon 
views the whole world with the inner vision that he has 
acquired in contemplating the spirit of the child. He is now 
himself a transformed person, a person who has stepped for- 
ward toward the superhuman stage, the stage where the in- 
dividual feels one with the rest of the world. 

The pupil has repaid the teacher a hundredfold. While 
the teacher helped the pupil to evolve his mind, the child has 
caused his elder to reach the spiritual level, i.e. to find him- 
self. 





Local News @ 


ANDREW 


The annual reorganization meeting of the 
Andrew Sub-local was held at the Andrew 
School on September 21. A new executive con- 
sisting of L. L. Kostash, president; Miss P. 
Wakaruk, vice-president; G. Filipchuk, Sec- 
retary-treasurer and press correspondent, and 
J. Tomashavsky as councillor were elected. Mr. 
N. Melnyk will represent the Sub-local as a 
member of the Nominating Committee at the 
Fall Convention while Mr. A. Hushlak will be 
on the Auditing Committee. The proposed salary 
schedule for 1940-41 was discussed and ap- 
proved by the Sub-local. The Local Executive 
was urged to negotiate for new changes in the 
present salary schedule to allow increments for 
teachers of ungraded schools, principals of 
three-roomed schools, and teachers of the new 
High Schools. The next meeting of the Sub-local 
will be held at the Sniatyn School on Friday, 
October 18 at 8 o’clock. New members within 
the Sub-local are invited to attend. 


BERWYN 


A reorganization meeting of the Berwyn Sub- 
local was held September 21 at the Berwyn 
school. The following officers were elected: 
President, Mr. L. Garrison; Vice-President, Mr. 
N. Thompson; Secretary, Miss C. Breckan. In- 
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formation regarding the Fall Convention at 
Peace River was given. Mr. Garrison reported 
on a local meeting held at Peace River last 
June. Meetings will be held the first Saturday in 
every month during the coming year. 


BON ACCORD-GIBBONS 


The first meeting of the Bon Accord-Gibbons 
Sub-local was held at the home of Mr. J. Ma- 
jakey, Bon Accord on September 19. The fol- 
lowing officers were elected: President, J. Mor- 
ris; Vice-President, Miss Lyons; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Mrs. Hunter; Councillor, Mr. Ma- 
jakey; Press Correspondent, Miss Petersen. A 
discussion about the projection lantern took 
place, and it was decided to hold a Novelty 
Dance at Gibbons on October 4th, to clear up 
the deficit. Meetings are to be held the third 
Thursday of the month, the next meeting to 
be at Gibbons. Topic—Silent Reading. At the 
close of the meeting a delicious lunch was 
served by Mrs. Majakey, assisted by Mrs. Car- 
rico. 


BOW VALLEY 


At the annual meeting of the Bow Valley 
Sub-local held in the Strathmore High School 
on September 17, the following new slate of 
officers was elected: President, Mr. J. Hickey; 
Vice-President, Mr. G. Pettinger; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Mr. J. Crellin; Press Correspondent, 
Miss J. McGregor. As Mr. Halbert is no longer 
in the district, Miss Hazel Short was elected 
Councillor for the Sub-local. It was decided aot 
to hold a Musical and Dramatics Festival in 
the year 1940-41. The Local and Central Sports 
meets were decided to be entered. Mr. Crowther 
the Chairman of the Salary Schedule Committee 
gave a resume of the last meeting with the 
Wheatland Divisional Board. Members were 
invited to bring friends to the meetings. An 
interesting address on “The Testing Movement 
in Education” was given by Mr. Hickey. Lunch 
was served by the Strathmore School Staff. The 
next meeting will be held at Namaka on October 
17 at 7:30 p.m. 


BRUDERHEIM-LAMONT 


A meeting of the Bruderheim-Lamont Sub- 
local was held in the Walker School at Bruder- 
heim, September 21 for the purpose of re- 
organization for the 1940-41 term. Miss Elsie 
Gerlitz of Lamont occupied the chair. The fol- 
lowing officers were elected: Hon. President, 
Mr. Gibson; President, Mr. E. V. Ross; Vice- 
President, Mr. Trev. Schofield; Secretary, Miss 
Iva Parslow; Local Councillor, Mrs. Lucas. 
Member Nominating Committee, Mr. Schofield; 
Members for Auditing Committee, Mr. Mc- 
Dougall; Press Reporter, Mr. Kenneth Tookey. 
At the close of the meeting, a delightful lunch 
was served by the Walker staff. 


BULWARK 


The Bulwark Sub-local held its Organization 
Meeting at the Brownfield school on September 
21, 1940 at 2:30 j.m. Elected officers are— 
President, Miss E. M. Butler, Brownfield; Vice- 
President, Harold James, Puffer; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Douglas J. Knight, Bulwark; Press 


Correspondent, Miss M. L. Hole, Brownfield; 
Councillor, Wm. C. Hackett, Bulwark. 


COLEMAN 


The September meeting of the Coleman Sub- 
local was held in the school on September 17. 
The meeting opened with a reading of the 
minutes which were adopted as read. The 
business was made up of an election of new 
officers with Mr. Hoyle, Past President; Mr. 
Andrew, President; Miss L. Johnston, Secretary- 
Treasurer. The salary question was taken up 
but was left until after the meeting of the 
Crow’s Nest Pass Trustees’ Association. 


CONSORT 


The Consort Sub-local held its organization 
meeting for the year 1940-41 at the home of 
Miss J. McFetridge in Consort on September 8. 
A fine turnout of teachers enabled the election 
of officers for the ensuing year to be carried 
out. Mr. J. A. Brown was elected president, and 
Mr. laylor vice-president, with Miss M. Wilson 
secretary. The problems of transportation to 
fall conventions and of Christmas concerts were 
discussed. It was decided to hold meetings on 
the first Saturday of each month in Consort. Mr. 
Taylor invited us to meet at his home for our 
October meeting, to which all teachers in the 
Consort district are invited. At the close of 
the meeting the hostess served a delicious 
lunch, 
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THE PHILLIPS TYPEWRITER 
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GRANDE CENTRE 


The Grande Centre Sub-local held its opening 
meeting of the new school year at New Grande 
Centre School on September 21. Two visiting 
teachers were present from Pierceland, Sask. 
Mr. Swan, the Supervisor of the Bonnyville 
Division was also present. The teachers were 
very glad to meet Mr. Swan, and have the 
benefit of his advice on various questions which 
were asked. Miss E. Graham gave a report on 
the A.T.A. Local meeting held at Bonnyville 
on September 14. Discussions were carried on, 
and problems brought out, on school libraries, 
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Test your pupils’ 
Dental Knowledge 


in this Oral 
Hygiene Quiz/ 


See ee ih ee ee ee 


Today thousands of pupils can pass 
this dental quiz. . .they’ve learned in 
their classroom the correct answers 
in modern oral hygiene. 





Teeth should be brushed— 


A, Whenever one thinks about it 
B. Once a month 


C. At least twice daily—and better still, 
after each meal 


In order to remove all particles of 
food from the teeth to help prevent 
decay—teeth should be brushed morning 
and night and if possible after each meal. 
C is the correct answer. 








Ltd., 1239 Benoit Street, Montreal, P.Q. 






The makers of Ipana have prepared a striking health chart in full colour, which is helping 
teachers all over the country in their class drills in gum massage. They will gladly send you one 
to hang in your classroom. Send your name and address to Bristol-Myers Company of Canada, 


finances, etc. of the Moving Picture Circuit, 
janitor duties, school fair, and the Programme 
of Studies. Much benefit to those present re- 
sulted from the talks. Lunch was served at the 
close of the meeting by Mr. F. J. Melaney, 
Mr. F. P. Melaney, and Miss E. Graham. 


HAIRY HILL 


On September 20th the teachers of the Hairy 

Hill Sub-local held their first meeting at the 
New Hairy Hill School with Mr. J. W.Eurchuk 
presiding. Mr. W. Taschuk gave a resume of 
Testing in Arithmetic. Mr. J. Eurchuk then ex- 
plained the proceeding of the executive meet- 
ings since our last meeting. After the business 
was dispatched the executive for this year was 
elected. It consists of: President, Mr. J. W. 
Eurchuk; Vice-President, Mr. M. D. Shemeluck; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Mr. P. M. Shavchook; 
Press Correspondent, Miss M. Kalancha. 
Miss Dowhaniuk, with her very interesting 
Travelogue through Central Europe, held us 
spellbound for the next hour. After deciding to 
hold the next meeting at Dejarlais, the meeting 
adjourned. 


INNISFAIL WEST 

The first meeting of the Innisfail West Sub- 
local was held in the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
E. Castella on September 13. One joyful bit of 
news is that we are now out of debt, the Pro- 


~~ 


Today, in many schools, children are 
being instructed in the healthful exer- 
cisejof —A, Animal training. B. Gum 
massage. C. Pipe making. 

More and more schools are giving 
regular drills in gum massage. Children 
are learning the importance of firm, 
healthy gums to clean, sound teeth. B is 
correct. 





Many parents are receiving benefit 
from their own children’s homework in— 
A. Wood-working. _B, Arithmetic. 

C. Dental Hygiene. 

At home, children often show their 
arents the massage drill they 
earned at school. Many parents who 

never learned this valuable lesson, are 
adopting it as a sensible rule of dental 
health for themselves. C is correct. 
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jector being paid for in full, and we even have 
one dollar in the treasury. It was decided to 
start the Projector on its travels to the various 
schools just after the fall convention, and if 
possible, to have it run on a set schedule. The 
meeting decided to hold a Track Meet at the 
Dickson Park on October 5, events to begin at 
11 a.m. Schools were requested to send in their 
entries by October 1st. The next meeting is to 
be held at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Bill Sloan 
at Red Raven, on November ist. We hope that 
in spite of what Poe or Shakespeare might say, 
the raven, that old bird of ill omen, will not 
east a dark shadow over our Sub-local this 
year. Among the schools represented were, 
Raven, New Raven, North Raven and Red 
Raven. Mrs. Castella served a delightful lunch, 


LOUGHEED-SEDGEWICK 


The Lougheed-Sedgewick Sub-local held its 
first meeting of the Fall Term in the Lougheed 
School on September 21. The main order of 
business was the election of officers and the 
drawing up of a program of activities for 
the year. The new slate of Officers is: President, 
Mr. D. Walmsley; ist Vice-President, Mr. C. E. 
Blakeney; 2nd Vice-President, Mr. Tennis; Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, Miss Y. Phipps; Press Cor- 
respondent, Miss L. Reed. Meetings are to be 
held on the last Saturday of each month. Read- 
ing Tests were distributed among the teachers 
present for pupil testing. The local is planning 
some considerable work on a Remedial Reading 
Course. 


MANNVILLE-MINBURN 


The September meeting of the Mannville- 
Minburn Sub-local was held in the Mannville 
School on September 7. The new officers were 
elected: President, Mr. H. A. Doherty; Vice- 
President, Mr. J. L. White; Secretary, Miss 
Lorna K. Corcoran. Mr. L. B. Yule, Inspector of 
schools was present and made the suggestion 
that we reserve our May meeting for discussion 
of convention program. Plans were made for 
the Annual Track Meet to be held in Minburn 
on September 27. Mr. J. L. White, Mr. L. Lar- 
combe and Mr. H. Simonson were named a 
committee to look after arrangements. It was 
decided to hold the next meeting on October 5th 
at 8:00 in the evening in the Mannville Fire 
Hall. The officers were made a committee to 
plan the program for the meeting, and all 
members were invited to bring suggestions for 
future programs. If possible, a special speaker 
will be secured for each meeting during the 
year. 


MYRNAM 


At our organization meeting of September 
14 the following officers were elected: Presi- 
dent, Mr. W. Teresio; Vice-President, Mr. N. 
Poohkay; Secretary-Treasurer, Mr. W. Chorney; 
Press Correspondent, Mr. John Dubeta;Social 
Committee, Misses Z. Sawchuk, U. C. Gereluk 
and Mr. W. Dzogalyk. To promote better har- 
mony and activity it was decided that we con- 
tinue functioning as members of one Sub-local 
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Welcome 
Teachers! 


When in Calgary be sure to visit 
Jaffe’s for used books, pamphlets 
and magazines of all descriptions. 


Our Prices are the very lowest. 


We have published a catalogue 
which includes over 200 of our 
sets of books. Write and ask for 
our catalogue. We will be glad to 
send one out to you on request. 


Jaffe’s Book & Music 
Exchange 


225 - 8th Ave. E.—Calgary, Alta. 
Phone M5797 


which would give better leadership in the Super- 

vision of Arithmetic, reading material for 
which has already been distributed. Miss U. C. 
Gereluk is in charge of its administration. Dis- 
cussion on the forthcoming School Fair fol- 
lowed and complete preparations were made. 
An experiment worthy of emulation is being 
undertaken when adults were invited to become 
active School Fair participants in White Bread, 
Dill Pickles and local Honey events. The Sports 
Day usually held during the same day was 
deferred till the spring so that the fair may be 
more fully utilized for its intended purpose. 
Exhibition games of softball and basketball 
were arranged for with Messrs. Poohkay, Skor- 
opadyk, and Dubeta in charge. All members 
pledged themselves to co-operation and activity 


rendering Sub-local fees, as in the past yeara, 
unnecessary. A favorable balance testifies to 
the success of this system. It was decided tliat 
our regular meetings be held on the first Sat- 
urday of every month, the place to be agreed 
upon as in the case of the succeeding one fo 
be held at Myrnam on Friday, October 4th at 
7:30 p.m. The meeting adjourned amidst gen- 
eral enthusiasm for another successful year of 
activity. While democracy is being striven for, 
we hope that education may not be relegated 
to an unimportant position. 


REDWATER-OPAL 


At a meeting held on September 18 at Opal, 
the Redwater-Opal Sub-local was reorganized. 
Now Cloverdale School has joined the Associa- 
tion. The following officers were elected: Presi- 
dent, Mr. John Sywolos; Vice-President, Mr. 
Philip Wacowich; Secretary, Mr. Chris Sher- 
baniuk; Press Correspondent, Mr. Al. Myroon. 
Mr. John Pasemko and Mr. John Sywolos are 
to be a committee of two to look after the 
moving picture machine. It was decided to hold 
a dance at Egremont on October 18 to provide 
funds for the projection lantern and to make 
a contribution towards the war effort. Mr. 
Wm. Wynnychuk informed us of the date of 
our Fall Convention. The highlight of the meet- 
ing was a tasty lunch served by Miss Mildred 
Chizen. 


SPIRIT RIVER-RYCROFT 


A meeting of the Spirit River-Rycroft Sub- 
local was held at the home of Miss Henderson 
in Spirit River on September 21. Twenty teach- 
ers were present beginning the new term’s ac- 
tivities with plenty of enthusiasm. A new exec- 
utive was elected: President, R. Weldon; Vice- 
President, Miss E. Duncan; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Miss V. Keene; Press Correspondent, D. Blackie. 
A brief report of the Summer School Course in 

Aupervision of Arithmetic was given by our 


representative, Mrs. Brian who agreed to deal 


with the subject in greater detail at our next 
meeting. Mr. Lyle reported on the progress of 
plans for the West McLennan Local convention 
planned by Inspector Stehelin and the Local 
committee for October 16 and 17 to be held in 
Rycroft School. All teachers in this Inspector- 
ate west of the Smoky are urged to attend. The 
plan of taking a silver collection at each meet- 
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ing for the benefit of the local branches of the 
Red Cross was adopted. Miss Henderson served 
a tasty lunch to close our first meeting. The 
next meeting will be held on October 26, instead 
of the third Saturday, which falls just after our 
convention, 


SUNDRE 


The teachers of Sundre Sub-local met on 
September 13 at Eagle Point School and were 
served supper by Mrs. W. Parker, who acted as 
hostess. The following officers were elected: 
President, John Weir; Vice-President, Mrs. D. 
F. Petch; Secretary, Wm. Parker; Press Repre- 
sentative, Mrs. D. F. Petch; Executive Council- 
lor, Wm. Parker; Social Convener, Miss R. N. 
Hogg; Inter-school Sports, Miss H. Pickett and 
Mr. Davidson. Plans for the year include use of 


lantern pictures. Next meeting will be at Sundre 
W. O. Hall on October 12 at 7 p.m. The topic 
for discussion will be “School Music”. Report of 
an enterprise in Social Studies, including a trip, 
visiting Calgary, will be given. Announcement 
of a 300 book addition to local Lady Tweeds- 
muir Circulating Library was received with ap- 
proval. Names of two children winning last 
year’s book contest were mentioned and a new 
book contest, ending March 20, was announced, 
so teachers are urged to get their 20 books from 
the Library at Eagle Point School. 


VILNA 


A meeting of the Vilna Sub-local was held at 
Vilna on September 14. The following officers 
were elected: President, Mr. Gordon Ross; 
Vice-President, Mr. W. Felevich; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Mr. MacLean; Press Correspondent, 
J. H. Van Riper; Councillor, Mr. John Elaschu 
There was some discussion on the School Fair 
to be held at Vilna on September 23. The next 
meeting will be held on October 5 at 2 p.m. All 
members are urged to be present as there will 
be some important business. We expect a talk 
and discussion led by Mr. J. E. Shubert. 


WILLINGDON 


The re-organization meeting of the Willing- 
don Sub-local was held in the Willingdon School 
on September 20th. The minutes of the last 
meeting were read and adopted. The Secretary 
then read the correspondence and gave his re- 
port. This was followed by a report of the 
President, L. Kunelius, which was a resume of 
all meetings held during the last year. The 
following is the executive for the next year: 
President, L. Kunelius; Vice-President, S. 
Tkachuk; Sec.-Treas., N. W. Svekla; Social 
Committee, Mr. Porter, Miss O. Kryskow, Miss 
P. Zaharichuk. After considerable discussion it 
was agreed that at most of the future meet- 
ings the members would select some phase of 
school work and discuss the problems and 
difficulties they encounter while teaching that 
certain topic. For each of these topics a mem- 
ber would be chosen to lead the discussion. 


n the Arithmetic course which was given at 
Summer School by Dr. LaZerte. Miss Elnisky, 
Miss Kryskow and Mr. Toma are chosen to 
lead the discussion in Social Studies I, II and 
III respectively at the next meeting which is to 
be held at the Shandro School on October 18th 
at 8 p.m. To end the meeting the members 
partook of a very delicious lunch served in the 
Household Economics Room and prepared by 
the members of the Social Committee. 


The A.T.A. Magazine 


Aor from this Mr. Svekla will lead discussion 
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can be banished by proper diet, 
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EATON'S 1S. AT YOUR SERVICE 
EATON Stores are YOUR Stores ” 


Everything in an EATON store is planned for your con- 
venience. Buying is done with an eye to your future 
needs. Departments are laid out to make your shopping 
easier. Store services, such as the Post Office, Rest 
Rooms, Transfer Shopping, experienced Personal 
Shoppers—are all there to make shopping pleasant and 
effortless. - 


In addition to this, EATON’S offers — at all times— 
exclusive lines of merchandise that bring you the best 
values your money can buy, consistently — day after 
day. These are EATON Branded ‘Lines. Lines like 
EATONIA, MAYFAIR, BIRKDALE, BRAEMORE, 
RENOWN. You’ll find them in coffee and mattresses, 
shoes and sheets, lingerie and auto tires, men’s suits and 
baby carriages. Every one tested and approved by our 
Research Bureau—rigidly compared for value with 
other lines—and finally accepted as worthy of becom- 
ing an EATON BRANDED LINE. 


Make Them Your Shopping Guide--- 
Look for the Little Red Ticket! 


SHOP AT EATON’S DURING CONVENTION! 
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